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-. THE WHITE HOUSE WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IT IS WITH GREAT PLEASURE THAT | EXTEND GREETINGS 
TO THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ON 
4TS SIXTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE. THE PROCESSES OF 
CREATIVITY ARE THE CATALYSTS THROUGH WHICH 
SOME OF AMERICA’S MQST. CRUCIAL ISSUES CAN BE 
SOLVED, THEY" AMIES INVOLVED IN ART EDUCATION 
WILL GO FAR TOWARD. & REALIZATION OF THIS END. 
BEST WISHES.T0 THE OFFICERS AND COUNCIL AND. 
MEMBERS OF /¥QUR-ORGANIZATION. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


é 


President John F. Kennedy voiced the concern of government 
in art education through his telegram of April 12 sent to 
the convention of the National Art Education Association. 


The naive drawing of a small child may be mightier than the 
pen of a diplomat in promoting international understanding 
Devoted to the concept that while politics tend to divide 
peoples, the arts bring them together, this issue stresses 
international aspects of art education and values for today. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


1963 International Meeting in Montreal Montreal, Canada 
is to be the scene of the Fourth General Assembly of the 
International Society for Education through Art. The dates 
are August 18-24, 1963. Sir Herbert Read has been in 
vited to speak on the theme, ‘Art Education for International 
Understanding."’ Art educators interested in the work of this 
organization will enjoy reading about the conference re 
cently held in Manila, beginning on page 17 of this issue 
Individuals interested in joining INSEA will find details on 
applying for membership at the end of the article, page 29 


Buffalo College Art Class Goes to Italy A full semester 
of art study in ltaly will be inaugurated this fall when a group 
of twenty art education students of the State College of 
Education, Buffalo, initiate an experimental program 
Classes will be held at the University of Siena, and the 
School of Art, in central Italy, after a preliminary ten-day 
study on the Island of Ponza. Italian professors and artists 
will lecture and teach various classes in addition to the 
Buffalo director, Dr. Clement Tetkowski, a former assistant 
editor of School Arts. The semester's program, approved by 
the State University of New York, will include credit courses 
in art history, the Italian language, a study of cultural his- 
tory, studio work, and seminars Students will live with 
Italian families for one month during the semester, with the 
remaining period in small hotels except for the initial ten 
days in school quarters at Ponza. More than twice the 
number of students to be accommodated in this pilot ex- 
periment have applied, and it is anticipated that this may be 


expanded as a regular optional college program 


Additional Summer Programs of Interest You do not have to 
be a resident of Arizona to attend the Sedona Art Center 
classes held by the Arizona Siate University this summer 
from July 17 to August 19. Located 130 miles north of 
Phoenix, in the famous red rock wonderland, classes will be 
held in painting, sculpture, photography, ceramics, and 
other art areas. Applications, limited to 100, should be 
sent to Dr. Roy Rice, director of the summer session, at 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona. A few teaching 
assistantships are available through Dr. Harry Wood at the 
University. Accommodations for families may be arranged 
Work may be taken for both graduate and undergraduate 
credit. The famous Arts and Crafts Workshop sponsored by 
the State of Connecticut at Willimantic State College will be 
held from June 26 to July 7. Teachers and students from vari- 
ous states and Canada are invited. College credit is available 
For your brochure, write to Kenneth H. Lundy, director, at 
P.O. Box 2219, State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut 

















New and exciting directions in art are pursued in 
countries other than the United States. Here is an 
account of some of the interesting developments 
in action at the State Institute of Art of Venice. 


Larry Argiro 


A VISIT TO AN 
ITALIAN SCHOOL 




































Some months ago,! experienced the thrill of revisiting Italy 
after an absence of several years, taking advantage of an 
appointment by the Council on Student Travel to give a 
series of art orientation lectures aboard ship to a group of 
After 


some days in Venice, studying the famous art monuments— 


American university students about to visit Europe 


including the great mosaics of San Marco and Torcello, | 
ventured a visit to a famous art school, the Instituto Statale 
d'A\rte, in order to observe art training in modern Italy. The 
director, Professor Mario Pellarin, greeted me most cordially, 
and the visit was a revealing experience 

The State Institute of Art of Venice is located at Campo 
Carmini. The school is located in a building of ancient 
origin, mellowed and softened by a patina of the ages, and 
suggesting a religious edifice with adjacent cloisters The 
interiors, however, provide a strange and interesting contrast 
furnished 
with aluminum and formica furniture of contemporary design 
The Institute had its beginning in the year 1873, but the 


with thoroughly modern classrooms and studios, 









Below, unusual treatment of space by first year student. 


Above, basic design class shown working from still life. 


Below, stylized animals by student in basic design class. 





student work displayed on the walls of the basic design 
classes made me feel that | was looking at work of the most 
advanced type—not unlike that which is now produced in 
The influence of the Bauhaus ‘Ss 
There 


were lively experiments in color, space, and texture; collages 


many American schools 


easily discerned, and openly admitted by the staff 


and wire structures in evidence 

The Institute has the responsibility of preparing its stu 
dents in the field of design and crafts. Completed projects 
observed during my visit suggested a delightful and personal 
approach, anchored to a rigorous, intensive training in 


processes and craftsmanship aimed at developing high 
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studies is developed within four years. The first two years courses are augmented with work in general education 
are devoted to the study of design in both two- and three- including Italian, history, geography and mathematics 
dimensional activities, along with a course in mechanical Courses in religion and physical education are required 


drawing which is called Graphic Visualization. The art It was interesting to note that out of twenty-four first-year 


Above, work from mosaic workshop. Below, student modeling. Studio work includes jewelry, above; and modeling, below. 
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Above, marble sculpture. Below, silk screen poster design. 


Above, designing with metal. Below, design for textiles. 


students eight passed all subjects, thirteen were puf on 
probation, and three failed. Most failures were in the gen 


eral education courses, with mathematics in the lead. The 


tunity to pass examinations in the critical areas after an 
intensive period of tutoring during the summer months, 


permitting them to continue without interruption 
thirteen students who were placed on probation ( ‘rimanda- 


A workshop in advanced design is required during the 
ti," meaning postponed or put off) were given the oppor- 


second year The last two years are devoted to an area of 
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Varied design experiences at the State Institute of Art of 
Venice include repousse, left; etching on glass, above; 
clay modeling, left center; and designing in wood, lower left. 


specialization. Options include fresco painting, mural 
design, architectural design, furniture design, enameling, 
weaving and textiles, mosaics, stage design, glass design 
and etching, graphics, silversmithing and jewelry, wrought- 
iron and chasing, marble and wood carving, modeling and 
ceramics. Courses in the history of art are required during 
the last two years. The student who completes requirements 
of the curriculum receives the diploma of Master.of Applied 
A\tts, and qualifies asa designer-craftsman He is prepared 
and authorized to practice his special craft and to open 
his own “‘bottegha”’ or workshop. Those wishing to obtain a 
certificate to teach art must enroll in other institutions of 
higher education, where they continue intensive work in 
the specialized field, take additional courses in liberal 
arts, and study pedagogical philosophy and practice. This 
work is usually completed in two years. However, before 
obtaining a teaching position, the student must take a 
national examination, secure a rating, and wait hopefully 
for an appointment by the Ministry of Public Instruction 

| left the Institute with the feeling that here new and 
exciting directions were being attempted. Their work in 
design had a contemporary flair | was impressed by the 
serious attitudes of students and professors alike. Ther 
was unquestionably a respect and love for materials. In 
the hands of these sensitive and aspiring young artists 
the materials acquired form and significance: transformed by 
a strong sense of adventure, pride in craftsmanship, and 


an intriguing orientation in the great and inescapable past 


Larry Argiro is an associate professor of art at State 
University College of Education at New Paltz, New York. 
A former president of the New York State Art Teachers 
Association, he is also author of a new book on mosaics 
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Temima Gezari The international meaning of art was demonstrated 
through this recent exchange of children’s work. 
Children of two countries found that the language 


of art transcends cultural and distance barriers. 





Art linked two communities in widely-separated parts of the 
world, and two groups of children with contrasting experi- 
ential backgrounds, when six hundred examples of the art 
of Israeli children were exhibited some time ago in Kings 
Point, Long Island. How the art itself came to be created 
under trying conditions, how the art expressed the changing 
experiences and outlooks of the children in Israel, and the 
response it met in the hearts of American children, will be of 
interest to teachers and art educators who see in the eloquent 
international language of art a path to world understanding 

The children who featured predominantly in the initial 


art experience live in about fifteen kibbutzim, collective 


ART LINKS LONG ISLAND AND ISRAEL 
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farms in Israel Many of their parents, and grandparents, 
All had suffered from 


In the kibbutzim, many 


were refugees from diferent lands 
an overdose of life's bitterness 

educators were working with the parents to produce an envi- 
ronment of inner security for these children in a period of 
adjustment to a new life For years, even before the emer- 
gence of the State, some of us had sought to be of assistance 
We had sent them much-needed 
paints, paper, and other art supplies, and had closely 
At first, the 


paintings of the children showed the overawareness of a 


to Israeli art teachers 
watched the progress of their art program 


fragile economic status. For every eighteen by twenty-four 


Below, author shown talking to children at exhibition. Visit prompted lively discussion about color and style in works. 
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Above left, “On the Boat to Israel.” Above right, ‘Kibbutz Landscape.” 


inch sheet of paper sent them we were likely to receive 
eight small six by nine inch paintings Poster paint was 
thinned out to the consistency of water paint to stretch it 
further Even as supplies increased and children could 
work more freely, many felt so tight within themselves that 
they did not have the courage to paint large pictures 

Thus it was with tremendous satisfaction that we saw the 
paintings become larger, freer, and emerge finally in the 
uninhibited, - colorful examples in the Kings Point show 
To exhibit as many as six hundred works of child art in one 
place presented problems which-were happily met when we 
found the perfect exhibition hall, a building designed as an 
indoor tennis pavilion but no longer in use Located ina 
setting of trees, with glass brick in the walls and a lavish sky- 


Block prints shown done in Kibbutz Sarid, Israel. 


light, the 


an exhibition of this nature 


naturally-lighted hall was an ideal setting fo: 
The planning group which 
met to see the art work was so impressed by the children’s 
work, and so challenged by the exhibition setting, that they 
stimulated dozens of others to give both time and materials 
to make the exhibition a major community enterprise, with 
cultural and civic by-products which are still unmeasured 

The local schools were greatly interested in the exhibit 
and busloads of children came with their teachers during 
school hours to see the show and talk about art. A special 
children’s hour was held between four and five o'clock each 
day. Many children brought their parents, brothers, and 
sisters, and returned later to see the show again. We mads 
an effort to help the children view the exhibit by raising 


Both parents and children enjoyed visiting the exhibition of art work done by children from a land they had never seen. 
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Above, “In the Mine,” block print by a fourteen-year-old. 


questions and suggesting things they might look for in the 
art work displayed Often they returned to their schools 
Children 
of nursery school age were brought closer to the paintings 
by having them act out in pantomime some of the pictures 
They became snakes and snake charmers, farmers feeding the 
fields, and participants in a parade. Older children were 
intrigued by the diferent media used by the Israeli children 
In searching for pictures that were not made by paint and 
brush they found: collages, such as The Blue Horse, made of 
blue overall remnants; sandpaintings made from mu'ti-colored 
sand found on the collective farms bordering on the desert 


mosaic murals, the largest being an eight-foot mural made 


to continue the discussion in their classrooms 











Above, “At the Blacksmith,” print by a fourteen-yeor-old. 


from pieces of paper subtly painted in delicate shades of 
soft terra cotta, yellow, and slate blue; woodblocks, many 
of them as much as twenty inches long 

In looking at the pictures the children found that oa 
painting doesn't necessarily depend upon subject matter to 
Cool and subdued 


colors create an eHect of restraint and sadness, while con 


give an impression of sadness or joy 


trasting, vivid ones inspire animation and happiness In 
general, the color reflected the semi-tropical climate in 
which the children lived There were paintings by five year 
olds, who used broad brush strokes, which gave way to the 
more sophisticated style of the fifteen-year-olds who had a 


careful eye for detail and showed it. There were examples 
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of paintings which were naturalistic, semi-abstract, or pure 
abstractions, and children enjoyed observing and comparing 
the different styles evident in the work. Many of the children 
were permitted to select a painting of their own, to be claimed 
alter the exhibition. About two hundred of these paintings 
are owned by families in Great Neck, and three murals 
hang in places where large numbers of children have the 
opportunity to see and enjoy them. One of these, a mural 
by six-year-olds called From Freedom. to Slavery, depicting 
the Hebrew bondage in Egypt and the exodus, hangs in the 
Sunday School of the local Methodist Church. The other 
two mosaic murals were presented to the pediatric wards of 
the Long Island Jewish and North Shore hospitals 

The show remained open for ten days, with special 
events and activities scheduled. A popular event was a teen- 
age festival of dance and music, in which young girls danced 
Israeli and Jewish folk dances in costume. The exhibition 
was an eye-opener to many teen-agers who had often 
thought of art as for the young or gifted. Alll children felt a 
special bond between them and their own contemporaries 
Some classes wrote letters to the Israeli children, giving their 
reactions to their work, asking questions about the children 
and the country, and volunteering information on them- 
selves. Some classes painted pictures of life in their com- 
munity to send to Israel. One class painted a mural called 
‘Space Travel’ which will hang in one of the kibbutzim. 
Art exchanges between children of various countries and 


cultures can be an effective medium for world understanding 


Author is director, department of art education, Jewish 
Education Committee of New York and has visited Israel. 


Temima Gezari is author of the book, Footprints and New 
Worlds, published by Reconstructionist Press, New York. 


Below left, students look at the mural to be sent to Israeli children. Block prints were in the Long Island exhibition. 
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High school graduation speeches are often lacking 
in lustre, content, and illumination. Here is an 
unusual approach to this annual rite which offers 


the audience a change and guarantees illumination. 


A. Kenneth Yost 


Editor's Note. We asked the author to tell us about this 
unorthodox use of the overhead projector because it—and 
his reference to symbols—should interest every teacher. 


A GRAPHIC ADDRESS 
FOR THE GRADUATES 


High school graduations are an annual rite, apparently as 
sure as death and taxes. Another similarity is that they 
are also terminal, and as devoid of pleasure. Last spring, 
in order to do something differing from usual graduation 
talks, | elected to portray the occasion graphically. The 
title of my talk was Picture of Tonight. This enabled me 
to do an exercise in symbology, directed to both parents 
and graduates. As a means of avoiding the old-fashioned 
chalk talk, | used a recently-developed visual education 
tool—the overhead projector. This optical device is so 
designed that it permits drawing on a sheet of transparent 
plastic which may be moved as a continuous roll across a 
glass panel which is lighted from below. A lens system pro- 
jects this drawn material back over the speaker's shoulder 
onto a standard motion picture screen, greatly enlarged 
This permitted me to speak directly to the audience just as 
The fact 


that the overhead projector does not require that the room be 


the teacher uses this projector in the classroom 


completely dark was a definite advantage on this occasion 

While giving my spoken message, | drew supplementary 
symbols on the continuous roll of plastic, using a grease 
pencil. These drawings projected as black lines. As | 
completed each part of my talk, while filling the screen 
area with the projection of my drawn figures, | brought a 
new area of the plastic onto the picture plane—ready for 
another drawing. The signs and symbols which were used in 
this audio-visible graduation talk are those which were 
used mainly in Medieval Europe by people in various trades 
and professions. Artists, stone masons, printers, scribes, 
alchemists, and goldsmiths used these as substitutes for 


Below, author illustrates use of the overhead projector. 


and extensions of their vocabulary. Except for one symbol, 
they were used in the talk with historical accuracy. In 
that case | altered a symbol to portray the town's name 

The use of these symbols was not a completely artificial 
device. Our world is again becoming increasingly depend- 
ent on the visual image. Even our Arabic numerals have 
They have 
been redesigned for printing on business forms to permit them 
to be ‘‘sense-read’’ for mechanical sorting by machines. Our 
familiar alphabet is known to be deficient by not having 
phonemes (symbols) for certain sounds made in speech, and 
we are seeing more phonograms (symbols again) daily in 
such agency initial words as NATO, UN, USA, INSEA, 
and NAEA. This resurgence of interest in the role of graphic 


been adapted recently for a specific purpose 


symbols has occupied some efforts of the Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education of the Ford Foundation The Fund is NOW 
making a broad study of the role of graphic symbols in com 


* 


munications The symbols which | selected for my talk 
allowed me the classic graduation speaker's prerogatives of 
hazarding a few quesses about the future of the graduates, 
and of doing a bit of gentle preaching. The following two 
pages show an edited version of Picture of Tonight as | spoke 
it, drawing the symbols as | talked 





"See the pamphiet, The Challenge of Symbology, published by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, for the NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, released in the fall of 1960 
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Friday, Q) May ]] )Qeh in che Spring So of- 
1960 WAS Ani 1 sage day nA for I}: youths of 
falls Ciey FR eos) Oraqn Among these HI 
were J young men Vind 4 young women \ 


Some of them mig he he be ent Jaye di m CONS hip X. 
but none as of now, are ma rried red These }} 


and their parents Koad teachers iach hope 


that this will he an occasion of vitality and wit 


QI. and thar Iwill limit myself to an hour &. 
or even a half-hour xX: never a day rs and 
heaven ilies forbid , not a week f. for it Is 
and they wish to be home hefore day 
. These young men Wand women Ahave 
spent ]) years ly seeking active II] or creative 


tueellect AN: the intellect Mm Aachlon =~ > IM aN 


nigh t 














effort get rid of passive = ,or disordered 


intellect D< > Sea rohing fr order (0). and not 
disorder 0. Somécines therr conduct might 


have resembled the latter to their parents K 


. - x5 
and teachers ‘icazs These Young men VY and 


Reference is made to a few of the symbols which are indicated in the 
column panels above. The first five are in the first column, while the 
second five are in the third column. *1 Here the wavy-line symbol for 
“‘water’’ was curved to give the impression of a waterfall; thus, ‘Falls 
City,"" by combining it with the symbol for “‘city."" “2 The triangle 
standing on its apex, with a panel of lettering is used by the YMCA. 
The YWCA fails to invert the triangle, as the following symbol shows in 
“women."" *3 There were many instances in this talk where the cross 
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Women Aare (hristians T x. and bel 1eve n 
the Innity v3 & EX. and obey the Ten 


Commandments C) Duning jour 4 years 
Loy these people have sought Is, orAs | A, 


taken 2s, or Bs ) B. groaned at 35 or(s 
$C and moaned over 45 or Ds AP. 
They have wished, on occasion t0 boil 
oil SX over some people ; they secnetly de- 
sired that someone might rot qd: they might 
have dreamed of a litrle Arsenic fi. but 
heneath all there was love A& and respect 


for their parents and teachers. Very I kely 


someone has In recent days \. given a grad- 
uation dinner t these young people: tastefully 
, Seas oned with Vine gar SF and 


SA It &. Cnr on China dishes &. with 


beverages 1 m glasses XX and with silvenoar 


oe, Fach young person ate about a pound Py 


and very likely the girls would wish us tD think 








pre pa red 








i F a 
that they ate only an ounce “Zeb, possibly a 


a basic symbol of Christianity, appeared. Here the symbol for “happy 
marriage” is also the Mosaic star, a symbol of the Jewish religion. 
*4 This Egyptian symbol for the ‘‘scribe"’ should be the symbol for the 
teacher! On the left is the scabbard for the pens, the center is the 
bag of lamp black, and at right is the pallette on which the scribe 
mixed his ink. *5 Here is another symbol for “man,” and with the 
following symbol for woman" combines into the symbol used here for 
“parents’’ and “family."" *6 Here is the symbol on the prescription 





dram 3+ ! In school t ey used chalk OC. 


paper ey. and wnting materials (rp to 
mle. [0 fuse $f. (? compose —w. and 
mp 
emphasized SD.p % as an avenue to cleanliness 
and good healch BE The y were on the veceiv- 
ing end of the learning process. and had w take 
x6 > va 
Re lot iD yet the essence + of life ?. Some- 
times they thought they were receivers OOF of 
even ith Ing from al pha A (0 omega 0). Leam ~ 
ing put them na state of ascendancy Sd. On 


their learning, he hyquene class 


qmduation some will sack mor lea mihq A or 


A laner city om) seek money ¥ ou 
LRG EA FY or anf 
Ar husband Yo start a family dfo. Some 


¥9 
will work In the lumber & ind us Ty, or at metal 
g. or fishing BN. 010 of Oregons 4 major 


industnies. The space age may take some itd 
the air Ae: They mught be considered either 


“11. 


10 
a male bloom oF or a female bloom ? They 


form which the physician uses. It means “to take.” “7 Seven symbols 
for gold; in some of which can be seen the melting retort and the rays 
indicating glistening metal. “8 Two symbols for silver. These, with 
those for gold were used to indicate money. “9 This is really the 
symbol for “trees” inverted. The ancients often inverted a symbol to 
indicate “destroyed.” This is used here to indicate the tree cut down 
for cutting into lumber. *10 and 11 These symbols are really the 
start of an international language, since they are used by medical 


The fine } srant b 
e € igtG y 


Ave no longer suspect + as to lessons and homework. 
The lead o IS Gone from your feet; the girls an 
Weel As honey DN. or sugar ws the | Ys have 
mor ginger Fe than ever. With iron # deter- 
mination, or world spirit cB, your efforts will 
be of first qualiay Re as you take up the rch ¢ 
of hi fe + If you young people VA, and parents 
X chink chat muy demonstmcion y is fiction, 
here are some symbols in daily use. By second 
grade you knew plus +. WIhNis —, equa ‘= 
and times xX Soon You learned divided by 
—. along with the question mark and some 
of these ; Y, " (). You pass time at TV. 
qive S and C (0 this, IM nd 0 and the 
PTA. You use these in singing HH#bY: 
SOME of you have cattle hrands op. or 6. 
or use a log brand like Wi or S. So ends 
this amalgam +f. which you had to take QQ. 
Ishall observe these Og as J drive home- 


Arts 


workers, geneticists and biologists in most countries of the world 
Many of the symbols not referred to above will be readily recognized 
Those discussed above are identified by the same number on the plates 


Dr. A. Kenneth Yost, associate professor of art, Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon, was awarded his 
doctoral degree by Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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CANADIAN HUMOR 
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Above, author tells facetious tale of problems that beset a student who deviated from this developmental symbolic stage. 


All children do not go through the same stages of 
visual and symbolic development nor do they grow 
C. D. Gaitskell uses his 


familiar humorous style to dramatize these points. 


by rigid time schedules. 


C. D. Gaitskell 


CONFESSIONS OF 
AN ART DEVIATE 


The reason that | am in this Institution for Correction is that | 
am an Art Deviate Oh, if 
It started in 
“Why aren't you scribbling—uh manipulat- 
ing?’’ asked my teacher, Miss DimWiddie 
draw pictures,"’ | willfully replied. ‘Well, you're supposed to 
Manipulate first,"’ was Miss DimWiddie’s stern reply. But | 
wouldn't. | just went ahead anyway | remember how my 
Principal, Mr. Muddle, together with the School Psychia- 
trist, Dr. Umlaut PHeiffer, studied me from the door of the 
Kindergarten, each comparing notes and sadly shaking their 


heads. 


When | entered first grade my record became even worse 


| realize why | am here now. 
only | had known earlier what | know now! 


Kindergarten 


‘Coz | want to 


“You haven't made the Sky like a line," my teacher would 
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say. ‘You haven't even put in a Base Line. Your symbols 


have clothes on them and that doesn't come until next term 
But | paid no heed 
the earth 


| just kept on painting the sky to touch 
| even 
| didn't even bother to 
make Important Things Biggest when we took Perspective of 
Values. Mr. Muddle, supported by Dr. Umlaut, inter- 
viewed my parents ata Family Conference. | just hung my 
head and sulked. Mr. Muddle made it pretty clear as to 


the unfortunate course my life was beginning to take. ‘But 


| couldn't have cared less for Base Lines 
put details on the symbols’ clothes 


isn't he Creative?"’ my loving mother and father stammered 
“Yes, yes of course," replied Mr. Muddle and Dr. Umlaut in 
one voice “But not justifiably sO Not according to the 
findings of all research.” 

I'm ashamed to tell you what | did in the third grade— 
but tell | must. First | continued to draw in Proportion— 
two years before they taught that. Then | wouldn't put a 
sun in my pictures when everybody else was doing it. | 
never used one X-ray picture no matter how much they 
taught it. | hated fold-over pictures and would have none of 
| started to use 
small paper. That was too much. My teacher rushed in 
tears from the room. Mr. Muddle and Dr. Umlaut, breathing 


hard, soon appeared and held me until the ambulance men 


them. But the crisis came in fourth grade 


came. There is little more to tell. They treat me kindly but 
Over the years | have learned to go 
through the Artistic Stages 


an art teacher 


firmly in this Institution 


Maybe when | get out | can be 


C. D. Gaitskell is director of art, Province of Ontario, 
Toronto, Canada. He is author of several books, including 
Children and Their Art, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958. 





Lack of architectural tradition has made possible 
a bold design venture in Venezuelan architecture. 
University City in Caracas provides an example of 
the fruits of this fresh direction in Venezvela. 


Arlene Harper 


NEW ARCHITECTURE 
IN NEW VENEZUELA 


If you want a real preview of things to come, you could do 
no better than to visit the sleeping-giant-come-to-life to 
the south, Venezuela. There, alive to new ideas, imaginative 
in their approach, unorthodox in their concepts, an inspired 
generation of young Venezvelans has fashioned a new 
idiom in architectural design. In ten short years, their genius 
has transformed a skyline of red tile roofs into an exciting 
composition of thrusting skyscrapers and molded concrete 
forms. Their pace setting buildings are the wonder of all 
who visit Venezuela. Because they had no rigid archi- 
tectural traditions, its architects were unhampered by ‘‘rules.’ 
Instead, they boldly faced the challenge of redoing an 
entire country with imagination. If Venezuela's architecture 
is youthful, so are its architects. Almost all these men are 
young, most of them in their thirties and early forties. The 
dean and man who, more than anyone else, shaped the 


course of contemporary Venezuelan architecture is Carlos 


Throughout the University of Caracas the visitor is made aware of an impressive collaboration between architect, artist, 
and sculptor. Here in this courtyard is a mosaic mural by Fernand Leger and a work by the French sculptor Henri Laurens. 
A major exhibition of Venezuvela’s new architecture planned by the Venezuelan Society of Architects is touring the States. 
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ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY FA SAGPARIN 
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Alexander Calder designed acoustical panels for University. 


Raul Villanuevo, who studied in France with the great 
Le Corbusier 

In the springtime climate of the Andean coastal range, 
the sweep of the plains and the high humidity and heat of 
the Lake Maracaibo basin have provided a widely varied 
The Vene- 
zuelan sun is incredibly bright, sO bright, in fact, that a wide 
range of screening devices and controls had to be developed 


As steel and wood are relatively expensive in Venezuela, 


environment in which the architect may work 


concrete is the material most used. Venezuelans vary its 
hue and textures not only by coloring the material itself, but 
by applying bright ceramic tiles to its exterior surfaces 
The result: buildings that are in perfect harmony with land, 
sea and sky. Venezuelan architecture has been notably 
successful in its collaboration with art, too. Not only 
have its architects worked hand in hand with the nation’s 
sculptors and artists, but with the creative genius of the 


United States and Europe as well. Fernand Leger, Jean Arp, 


and Henri Laurens are among the European artists repre 
sented in breath-taking University City in Caracas, perhaps 
the most beautiful college campus in the world. Even th 
acoustical panels in the main auditorium of the University 
are more than mechanical devices; they are objects of art 
designed by Alexander Calder, the United States sculptor 
who originated the mobile Nowhere is the brilliant new 
ness of Venezuela more evident than in its capital city 
Caracas There 1S color everywhere, drenched in brilliant 
sunshine; a spectacular hotel soaring upward from the top of 


the highest mountain overlooking the valley of Caraca: 


The canopy of Olympic Stadium arches above grandstand. 





Glass, steel, and concrete have been shaped in a thousand 
forms, almost without restraint, yet, there is an overriding 
unity that holds everything together 


Arlene Harper is a staff writer for School Arts magazine 
Information by Precis. Photos courtesy Creole Petroleum 


Flowing patterns in brick and concrete make this Venezuelan club house harmonize with the rolling hills which surround it. 
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Right, the circus appeals to children everywhere, and was 
a popular subject at the international exhibit of child art. 


The International Society for Education through Art 
held its third general assembly in the Philippines 
from August 26 through September 2, 1960. Here 


is a condensed report on activities of concern fo all. 


MAN AND ART 


EAST AND WEST 


Man and Art, East and West: Education through Art 
in School and Society was the theme of the Manila assembly 
of the International Society for Education through Art. 
Pauli Tolman, Los Angeles supervisor of art, and an advisory 
editor of School Arts, was a delegate from the United States 
and represented School Arts at this historic meeting. A siz- 
able book would be required to cover adequately various 
addresses, discussions and other activities. We have tried 
to edit from the material made available a brief summary 
of the reports and major addresses given, selecting ideas 
that seemed to us to be of special interest to every reader. 


Conceived by participants in a Unesco seminar in art 
education held in Bristol, United Kingdom, in 1951, the 
first general assembly and organization meeting took place 
in Paris in 1954. The second general assembly was held 
in The Hague, The Netherlands, in 1957. The meeting at 
Manila was the third general assembly of the organization. 


INTERNATIONALEN VEREINS FUR ERZIEHUNG DURCH KUNST 


LA SOCIETE INTERNATIONALE D’EDUCATION ARTISTIQUE 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR EDUCATION THROUGH ART 
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Plenary session of the Third Assembly, International Society for Education through Art, held in Manila, The Philippines. 
Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, caught in a pensive mood below, served as president of the organization during vital formative years. 


MAN AND ART, EAST AND WEST 


Around a table suggesting a meeting of the United Nations 
are seated delegates representing many nations They are 
art educators, artists, and others vitally interested in the art 
of children and youth. Many have come great distances 
They speak many tongues. But they have a common lan- 
guage and a common dedication. Each delegate sits behind 
the sign of his country. The flags of every nation surround 
the delegates. The balcony overhead is jammed with 
visitors, Philippine artists, educators, and students. Interest 
is high. At the podium, Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld of the United 
States, first president of the International Society for Educa- 
tion through Art, is officially opening the Third General 
Assembly, in Manila’s new World Health building 

The theme of the Assembly is Man and Art, East and 
West; Education through Art in School and Society. Dr 
Ziegfeld has been asked to introduce the western viewpoint 
on art education. He says that art cannot be discussed 


THE WESTERN VIEW 
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apart from the life and ideas of the people who produce it, 
for it speaks of life and ideas with both eloquence and 
passion. He discusses differences between the east and the 
west; in the concept of man himself, in technological de- 
velopment, in social advances brought about through indus- 
trial development. He suggests ‘that the machine, besides 
being a force for good, is also a force for evil—and that 
unless we are aware of both its potentialities we are apt to be 
seduced by its efficiency and be unaware of its other eects 
on us.’ If we accept the machine as a fact of present-day 
life, we must be concerned that counterforces be set in 
operation, and art education represents one of these forces 

During the last 200 years of western art coinciding with 
the industrial revolution, art has not supported the culture as 
in classical and medieval times but has tended to be in 
revolt against it. ‘The artist, in a sense, has taken a new 
role, that of being a spokesman for humanizing values of 
society He points out cultural dangers, he emphasizes 
values which tend to be slighted or ignored."’ The fact that 
sO many contemporary artists work in highly personal, and 
often misunderstood idioms can be explained as “‘protest 
against an age of mass production and threatening con- 


Dr 


acterizing current art education in the West: (1) a stress on 


formity."’ Ziegfeld presents three emphases as char- 
individuality and expressiveness, (2) an emphasis on freedom 
An 
emphasis on individuality is essential because such develop- 
ments as mass production and mass media of communication 
An, 
with its possibilities for individualized statement, thus be- 


Individual differences 


and inventiveness, and (3) a concern with process 


bring with them tremendous pressures for conformity 


comes a basic educational necessity 


The 


conforming society which now threatens us can only be a 


are not then to be merely tolerated, but rejoiced upon 


society without vigor or vitality 

It is only in an atmosphere of freedom that the student 
can be made inventive and encouraged to seek new ideas 
and new relationships The stressing of innovation has a 
deeper meaning, for it is a constant declaration that the 
human is still “capable of infinite and varied responses’ 
in contrast to the repetitive nature of the machine. If 


novelty is pursued for its own sake, as under misguided in- 


struction, the work can be superficial and lack depth, but 
responsible freedom can lead to intensity of experience. In 
the concern with process, many investigations have been 
made in such areas as what transpires in the process of making 
art, and some have provided new insights into the work of the 
teacher Many of these, howe ver, have been worthless be 
cause they have been made by individuals who were insensi 
tive to art, although proficient in the handling of data, with 
the result that we have “‘reliable data on invalid premises."’ 

In the inevitable bringing together of East and West, the 
basic values on which each has built must be made to 
complement and reinforce each other rather than to combat 
and destroy those of the other. ‘Science does not bring 


men together in love or trust. It often does the reverse, for 


science, by its nature has no warmth. But art does have 
warmth. It communicates on the directly human level. It 
has no secrets to hide; it has only wealth and warmth to 
share.’ “The great and essential task of making the 
world one cannot be achieved without art. In fact, | am 
certain that it ts through art that if will become possible 


giving art educators a demanding, exhilarating mission. 


Dr. C. D. Gaitskell of Canada, new president of the International Society for Education through Art, is involved here in 
a hot discussion on paper folding. One of the principal organizers of Insea, he was acclaimed by 400 delegates present. 
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Children tend to paint real experiences which interest them. 


NORTH AMERICA Dy. ©. D. Gaitskell of Canada, 
who was to become the new president of the International 
Society for Education through Art before the close of the 
Manila Assembly, spoke more specifically of the movements 
and trends in the school art programs of the United States and 
Canada. He listed three major influences that have affected 
art education in North America: (1) the universal tradition 
of art; (2) the application of psychological and philosophical 
theories to teaching; and (3) the democratic credo. North 
America inherited the Greek-Roman-Renaissance back- 
ground of art, and while certain Oriental modes of ex- 
pression have at times influenced painters, this influence has 
been absorbed and developed in a western manner. “The 
western artist is concerned with one major problem—that of 
presenting his personal reactions to his own experiences." 
This concept influences both the professional artist and the 
school program, so that “true art invariably bears the 
stamp of the personality of the creator."" The western artist 
is ‘‘traditonally free to select the items of experience about 
which he wishes to make an artistic statement; and he is free 
to create the design, or form, which best suits the statement."’ 

Art education in North America has not always adhered 


to this definition. ‘“‘Ill-conceived pedagogical practices, 


often resulting from a misunderstanding of movements in art, 
have from time to time resulted in unfortunate classroom 
practice." 


He cited the example of the movement known as 
Neo-Impressionism in the closing years of the last century. 
The brilliant painters Seurat and Signac attempted to find 
a logic in the use of pigment which other artists had used 
intuitively. It was not long before intellectual analysis of 
all the elements of visual composition appeared. Soon 
the classroom was affected by these analyses to such an 
extent that ‘art’ for children became a matter, not of personal 
expression, but of the mastery of a series of intellectual 
tricks."" Such artists as Matisse, Rovault, and Derain re- 
volted against the intellectualism of Neo-lmpressionism, 
placing a new emphasis upon emotions and sensations. 
While this “expressionism generally had a liberating, hence 


a beneficial eect upon art education, some North American 
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teachers went too far,’’ leaving children to express them- 
selves aimlessly without guidance 

The influence of European pedagogical thinking also 
had its eect on art education in North America. ‘From 
Rousseau, we accepted the doctrine of letting children be 
children; from Pestalozzi the concept of encouraging the 
child to be an active participant in the studies which engage 
him; from Herbart, the importance of using the natural 


capacities, interests, and activities of children; and from 





Children everywhere share interests that are quite similar. 


Froebel, the idea that children should be taught from a minia- 
ture society."'’ A number of North American educational 
thinkers strongly affected art education, sometimes bene- 
ficially and sometimes the reverse. ‘The influence of John 
Dewey, a philosopher of esthetics as well as of education, is 
perhaps the most far-reaching. A number of Dewey's ideas 
have modified the course of art education, have given it 
direction, and have resulted in large measure in developing 
These include ‘his concern for the 
relationship of the individual to the society in which he lives, 


that education is a matter of ‘a continuing re-creation of 


its major characteristics.’ 


experience’, that education involves the direction and con- 
trol of experiences, and that a valuable experience implies 
some measure of control of future experiences 

“A dominant influence in North American education in 
general was the stimulus-response theory of E. L Thorndike, 


He believed that 


learning consists in establishing a series of connections, or 


which adversely affected art education 


pathways in the brain’; that a specific stimulus would cause 
an equally specific response; and that education should be 


a matter of repetitive drill Coupled with the then-current 


influence of Neo-lmpressionism, this led to narrow and non- 
creative types of art activities so prevalent in North American 
classrooms a quarter of a century ago. ‘‘Fortunately, the 
Thorndikian S-R theory, which was a negation of all artistic 
Kohler, 
Koffka, and others were able to demonstrate that the learner 
acquires knowledge, not as Thorndike believed, by building 
bit by bit a series of nervous connections, but rather through 


practice, met its challenge in the Gestalt theory 


an understanding of the relationships existing in the various 
aspects of the learning situation,” including the total field of 
influences around him 

No art in any form was offered in most North American 
schools until around the 1850's, when a type of work ‘‘some- 
called 
Originally consisting of map drawing, it late: 
included the drawing of 


what resembling art" “Lineor 


began to appear, 
Drawing." 
common objects'’ on paper, slates, 
and blackboards, and was the art program of the 1880's. A 
series of exercise books based on these 
to appear in the 1870's 


eight books, 


methods began 
Each series usually consisted of 
one for each grade, with drawings on one 
facing page to be copied on the blank page opposite it 
About the turn of the century drawing books began to de 
cline in favor of by art schools and later 
There was on 
and so on. The 
Thorndikian psy 
chology produced many exercises (but little expression), the 
making of color charts, object drawing, and the like 

Children made ob 


jects from basic shapes, such as ‘‘making men out of triangles” 


“drawing courses” 
teachers colleges for prospective teachers 
emphasis on model drawing, perspective 


influence of Neo-Impressionism and the 


Much copy work was in evidence 
t ‘birds out of circles Cizek's work in Austria gave an 
abrupt challenge to this type of program, and slowly on 
the continent a more expressive type of work was to be seen 
Subject matter included the activities of children themselves, 
and three-dimensional materials began to be employed for 
expressive efor. Group activities, such as puppetry and 
mural painting appeared. With the growth of professional 
societies, such as the National Art Education Association 


Children tend to think alike, feel alike, and paint alike, conditioned mainly by differences in environmental influences. 
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of a people in direct association with their religion; and 
the work of the monastery schools in the Middle Ages when 
they took over the Hellenistic and Byzantine art education 

“Early beginnings of an art education in the present 
meaning of the term (for pupils of general subject schools) 
were initiated by the Pedagogic realism about 1600. Be- 
tween 1494 and 1800, many academies of art were founded 
in Europe, as well as schools of drawing which affected the 
teaching of art in the schools. Rousseau considered art as a 
means in training the human virtues. Philanthropists de- 
manded the development of all the potentialities in children 
The German, Bahrdt, emphasized exercises in drawing 
among the first experiences in his school, requiring consider 


able practice in drawing before they started to learn to write 


Below, this art displays an interest in pattern and texture. 
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Philippine professors with Pauli Tolman and William Barrett. 


in the United States and the Canadian Society for Education 
through A\rt, with considerable research being performed and 
a multiplicity of excellent publications appearing, an accept- 
able program of art education is becoming widespread on 
the North American continent. (1) There is a widespread 
belief in the creative ability of all individuals. (2) Skills are 
taught in relation to the expression, not in isolation. (3) 
Formulas are being replaced with freedom of thought. 
(4) Stimulus is found in the pupil's life and his response to 
it. (5) Appreciation of art forms is taught in relation to 
the production of similar forms. (6) ‘Through art, teachers 
in North America attempt to develop people who can har- 
ness and direct their emotions, relate themselves to their 


environment and society, and bring order out of disorder.” 


EUROPE Dr. J. A. Soika of Germany, principal of 
the Training College for Teachers, Berlin, West Germany, 
discussed the history and various developments in art educa- 
tion in Europe, disclosing a vast knowledge of art and 
education in the various countries ‘He spoke with feeling 
and real sincerity of the contributions made by many coun- 
tries and many individuals, and gave practical evidence that 
art knows no boundaries of language or custom. He stated 
that art education, in its broadest sense, goes back to very 
early times when the crafts and art were joined together and 
art training was provided as a matter of course in the prepara- 
tion of the artist-craftsmen. He referred to ancient Greece 


as being one of the finest examples of the artistic education 
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Influenced by Pestalozzi, Froebel, and others, there were 
as early as 1830 definite curricula on the teaching of art 
Since 1880 
there have been workshops for scholars and training colleges 
for teachers of these subjects 


and examination regulations for art teachers 


Practical education in the 
crafts was carried on mainly by the European associations 
in the field, and individuals. Since 1900 there have been 
art schools, as in Berlin, for training teachers of art."’ Strivings 
for art education resulted in a consolidated European move- 
ment, and since 1901 there have been regular international 
The European school reforms of 
about 1920 recognized the contributions art education 


could make over purely intellectual training 


congresses of art teachers 


Art education began to win greater freedom, recognizing 
the genuine creative powers of youth, with new teachers 
filling the schools with artistic feeling. Schools in all 
European countries developed their own plans for subject 
matter and methods of teaching art. The new art and hand- 
craft teachers were characterized by the unity of teacher and 
artist Various associations have been active in the promo- 
tion of art education since the last third of the nineteenth 
century. Restrictive names like ‘drawing’ have given way 
to broader terms. The special journals and constantly 
growing literature on the subject have played a significant 
role. Various conferences and exhibitions are regularly 
held in all European countries to demonstrate and discuss 
Instruction at 
the art schools and teachers colleges is grouped in the broad 
areas of drawing, painting, forming, building, and observa- 


tion Since Pestalozzi, who stressed the concept of form 


the aims and ways of present art education. 


along with those of word and number, teachers have recog- 
nized that ‘‘something important is kept from young people 
if the formative impulse, the will to form is not taken into 


consideration” in their work. This concept remains valid 
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Views like this help interpret everyday life experiences. 


When art education is viewed as education fo art, it may 
be conceived as a very narrow introduction of elements and 
principles, or as education for esthetic enjoyment, and while 
the value of esthetic education has been understood from the 
start there was the danger that this emphasis could even lead 
to the teaching of the graphic and plastic arts by means of the 
word. ‘‘Humboldt spoke out for new aims when he said that 
pupils should learn to use drawing as a kind of language. 
However, the rejection of the formal approach of historism 
was only made possible about 1887 in the discovery of 
children’s free drawing. The teaching of drawing received a 


Among those who viewed the child art exhibit at the Manila Assembly was the daughter of the president of the Philippines. 
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Child art at its best reflects the everyday interests and activities of the children and is not an artificial imposition. 
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new educational basis, and art and handcraft came more and 
more to the foreground 

The revolutionary transformation in ideas of art, 
expressionism, cubism, Futurism; psychological investigations 
of children’s drawings, and other factors, led to a further 
reorientation of art education. Cizek had been collecting 
children's work since 1885, and in 1897 he founded his art 
class for young people at the Vienna Academy. Extensive 






exhibitions of children's art were held. Children’s classes 
were established at various art schools. Britsch reported in 
1926 on the results of investigations from early cultures 
and child art, pointing out related creative tendencies, the 
regularity of their development, and other factors at various 
stages of development. These influences resulted in the 
liberation of the child from the old drawing lessons and 
dogmatic teaching principles, and paved the way for the art 
of today Now the emphasis at the lower stages is or the 
cultivation of the free expression of the child, and the de- 
velopment of the abilities of perception and creation to bring 
young people into a personal and inner relationship with the 
creative works of art Europe an art education aims at help 
ing (1) the release of abilities; (2) the realization of inner 
capabilities; (3) the creation of the personality; and (4) the 
intensification of cultural understanding, so basic today.’ 
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“Art education demands an intellectual activity of a 
special kind." It has an effect on the total teaching program 
by the development of “‘spiritual relaxation and recep- 
tivity We all know how educative, liberating, relaxing, 


and healing these creative forces are. In view of the threat- 


ened mechanization of the human soul, this appears to be of 


Without 


care and cultivation of the formative and creative forces 


the greatest importance to European art teachers 


there is no education of complete value."’ 


Dr. Pura Castrence of the Philippines, head of the Cultural 
Affairs Division of the Department of Foreign Affairs, gave 
She began 
by pointing out some of the characteristics of eastern art 
one of the major ones being ‘‘to touch the onlooker and 
evoke in him the joy of beholding a tiny and delicate mani- 
festation of the beauty of nature.” 


the major address on the eastern point of view 


Yet, among Asian coun- 
tries there is a conspicuous diference both in content and in 
style. But to compare the eastern and western artist, it might 
be said that the former ‘goes through a long, laborious and 
rather painful process of eye-training, while the oriental 
artists first and last aim to cultivate a habit of soul-seeking 
calling upon the soul and the mind.” 

The question is then raised as to whether the views of the 
east and the west can be fused. Dr. Castrence believes that 
“nothing is impossible of accomplishment in the welding of 
human spirits, provided humanity does not lose its own 
resiliency and perfectability.”’ “Here is where the 


Insea, or art in education, is trying to help in unifying, first, 


Often, in their naive paintings, children display an ability 
to abstract intuitively the esthetic factors in a situation. 


THE EASTERN VIEW 


the contradictory forces in the individual and then the con 
tradictory forces of society perhaps also, and | say this ino 


Besides 
that, let me add here in relevant digression that there is need 


small voice, the contradictory forces in the world 


to exploit, encourage, and de velop the ort of a country for 
the advancement of the nation's greatness A\rt in educa 
tion, even in the grades alone , can prepore for the adolescent 
years, youngsters who are integrated, spiritudily restful and 
peaceful, who know how to use the power of their native and 
acquired art to quell the ugly outbursts of their nature orto 
express with their hands the feelings which are dificult other 
wise to articulate The technique of this art, as has been 
suggested, can be east-west That, indeed is the idea of 
Insea 

In the world of today, the friendly contacts of hands 
across the seas of dissension are not too many anymore 
Ar and culture con be the last abiding sources of friendship, 
and the cause that would inevitably demand such contacts 
Let us use these sources—art and culture—for such a worthy 
cause. Let us search for common grounds in our artistic 


and cultural expressions as added avenues for much-needed 
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Child art from the international exhibit at Manila meeting. 


mutual understanding and respect; let us seek also, in the 
diversities, material for further learning and for versatile 
expression. That is the way of wisdom, and perhaps, peace. 
That is the self-imposed mission of the International Society 
for Education through A\rt, and its urgent and deep responsi- 
bility. It is a great mission and we are humbly proud to be 
considered a part of it."’ 


PHILIPPINES Pablo J. Victoria of the Philippines, 
professor of art education at the Philippine Normal College, 
was chairman of the organization committee of the As- 
sembly. He traced the development of the Philippine 
educational system, starting with the establishment of a 
teacher training school in 1901 from which art education 
received its initial impetus. The early experimental period, 
running to 1935, saw the introduction of various courses of 


study in which the writers were constantly seeking to upgrade 
their work, undoubtedly influenced by John Dewey. This 


Leaders, Gaitskell, Black, Ziegfeld, Victoria, with host. 


was followed by the period 1935-1950, when several out- 
standing leaders succeeded in changing the name of the 
subject from drawing to art education, and with it a new 
emphasis on richer offerings, varied art techniques, newer 
methods and materials. In this period came a new emphasis 

Left without a leader in 1950, 


there was a period of several years when each art teacher 


on art in everyday life. 


was on his own, art education was neglected or poorly 
handled by many. [n 1955 the Philippine Normal College 
came to the rescue by evaluating the teaching of art in Manila 
and publishing a report that prompted improvements in the 
program and new courses of study. The Art Association of the 
Philippines opened free art classes forchildren. The inadequate 
amount of art work in teacher training schools was supplement- 
ed with seminars and workshops for in-service training in art 

Doreen Gamboa of the Philippines gave a spirited 
account of the problems of a people whose indigenous 
culture was corrupted by schools established by ‘‘benevolent 
invaders whose concept of altruism was to give a pattern of 
living which they enjoy to those whose way of life they do 
not enjoy. The young were deprived of experiencing the 
essential core of their own cultural roots except as traces were 
still to be found in the home.” Imitating a culture imposed 
upon their own, it was only natural that copying became a 
virtue. “You will have to look far and with difficulty to find 
among all the Igorot carvings, turned ash trays, and book 
ends, the beauty and strength and integrity of the primitive. 
You will see here and there beautiful fabrics, but not for the 
common man any longer; only for the ‘afficionados’. It is 
only with the years following ‘liberation’ that vigor has 
begun to return (in painting), but oh so slowly. A\s in all 
times, in all places, the artist is the first to set himself free— 
the teacher is the last.”’ 

“The struggle of a culture to survive against the influences 
of the superimposed culture takes energy and time of the 
people and leaves neither freedom nor encouragement for 
individual expression. So when we, east and west, sit here 
together it may be wise for us to remember that we represent 
many different cultural backgrounds and historical experi- 
ences. We need to be careful that in discussing methods 
and techniques, using words in common, we hide the fact 
that in some cases the method and technique are rendered 
sterile because there is no philosophy to give meaning to 
what we say. Can we blame the teacher then, if she puts up 
on the chalkboard a nice picture and grades Maria ninety 
per cent because her reproduction is so perfect, and Juan 
70 per cent because his lines aren't straight? Can we blame 
children when they feel somewhat more secure when they can 
draw their houses and their fields with a ruler and pencil? 
Can we be critical of the teacher who, when viewing the 
children's art exhibit looks closely to see if outlines have 
been drawn first? How many duplicator machines still 
roll off drawings of mangos, bananas, papayas to be filled 
in or cut out later? Can we blame teachers if the heading 
over an art comer is “Best Work,”’ when art educators run 
exhibits of children’s work on ‘competition and prizes’?” 
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The charm in this child’s work comes from a delightful use of 


She made an earnest plea to “help liberate the teacher 
so she can liberate the children,"’ followed this with some 
excellent suggestions for the teaching of art, and then told 
“The 
optimist talks about ‘using the materials in the environment.’ 


So do | 


hill? Did you ever have to clean a classroom alter school 


of problems in the cost of suitable art materials 
But did you ever try to dig up and clean an ant 


when an enthusiastic group of eight-year-olds finish with a 
one-square-foot of rice field mud? How happy do you or 
the children feel when they try finger paints made of gaw- 


gaw and berry juice on last year's newspaper? | want 


There is a strong interest in form and composition, below. 


sit 
AWS 


tow 


texture and pattern, sprinkled with a mixture of happiness. 


paint and lots of it and | don't want muddy paint. | want it 
bright and clear, as in the paintings of the exhibit, and | 


want it for all children! 


| want paper, lots of it. | want 


something better than cheap newsprint. I'll take the news- 
print most of the time, but oh, please, | want something better 
for the children for a part of the time, at least! | want clay 
that is clean and prepared to the right consistency for class- 
room use, and | want it in large enough amounts that | can 
use it for as many children and for as much of the time as 
they want it. And | want parents who won't mind if the 
children come home sweaty and dirty as long as it is the 
sweat, the dirt of creativity upon them! | want principals 
and supervisors and superintendents who will protect my 
freedom in the classroom, at all costs. | want for Philippine 
children the best of all that is known in the world today. | 
want for the children of the world the hands of man stretched 


east and west in work that will set free the human spirit.”’ 


JAPAN Professor Saburo Kurata of Japan reviewed the 
Although public 


education was established in 1874, art was not considered 


seriously as a school subject until after 1915 


developments in Japanese art education 


Prominent 
artist Kanae Yamamoto retumed after a tour of Europe and 
Russia to take the lead in advocating the principle of free 
painting. This precipitated an unexpected response and 
greatly stimulated activity in drawing and painting in the 
primary schools. ‘He flatly denounced the popular method 
of copying pictures from samples, requiring his children 


to look at objects as they exist and to understand them ac- 
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With rod or brush, it’s hard to think mean while fishing. 


cording to their own character.’’ He adopted the principle 
of sketching akin to the beliefs of Rousseau and Pestalozzi, 
and had many followers. Some of these concluded that 
there were no other activities worthy of consideration, thus 
leading to a situation equally as bad as the copy-book 
methods Design, appreciation, and construction were intro- 
duced about 1926, but the influence of sketching was suffi- 
ciently solid to remain the backbone of arteducation in Japan 

With the recent reorganization of the education system, 
a re-evaluation was made of the pre-war ideals, and new 
educational principles adopted, aimed at setting children 
free from psychological and physical restrictions, and at 
stimulating the expression of those inner elements which 
children keep within themselves Asa result, child art has 
flourished tremendously in the post-war period, not only 
in the school, but also in towns and cities where institutes 
or private art schools have been inaugurated. A\n increased 
enthusiasm for arts and crafts has been shown by parents and 
the adult population. Free expression has brought about a 
greater emphasis on the tactile sense, visual sense, and so 
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on. Today no one doubts that a child's art activity is one 
of the most important elements of his formation and emanci- 


In order to better under- 
stand and coordinate the art program there are fréquent 


pation as an adult human being 


national and local discussion groups and conventions 


KOREA Kim Won of Korea discussed the problems of an 
old culture that had been interrupted for forty years prior 
to 1945, and the effect of later events on art education. In 
its most recent period of growth it progressed from a narrow 
two-dimensional approach to art to greater interest in three 
dimensional forms; and from a restricted approach to one of 
free expression. Art education, as indeed all education, is 
directed by the government. Even textbooks are compiled 
and published by the government for use in art, with about 
two million children using them at this time 

While the educational policy of the government is a 
progressive one, the Korean Society of Art Education (which 
has about 500 members) has suggested that the government 
merely approve textbooks published privately to prevent 
stereotyped uniformity. “Some art educators prefer to 
instruct the students without the use of the textbooks in order 
to give them free use of their creative imagination.’’ The 
quality of art teachers should be improved and better teacher 
preparation institutions should be provided. An annual 
international exhibition of children’s art work has been 
arranged by the Korean Society of Art Education, with as 
many as thirty-one countnes participating, and as many as 


2000 individual pieces of work exhibited 


NEW ZEALAND William Barrett of New Zealand an 
INSEA council member, and lecturer in art for Christchurch 
Teachers College, discussed developments since a clean 
break was made with the formal tradition of the past in 1945 
At that time the education department established an art 
and craft branch, staffed by organizers and specialists to 
The branch has 
grown to a staff of sixty-five art specialists who work in differ 
ent regions of the country and in teams. In Auckland, for 
example, the ten or twelve specialists serve the art needs of 
approximately 100,000 children. ‘‘lt was first established 
that these specialists should have complete professional 
freedom, and it was further decided that these specialists 


would resolutely turn their faces against all such methods 


work in the primary or elementary school 


as copying, tracing, and the use of stereotyped patterns 

Every general teacher on the primary level is a teacher of art, 
and the task of the art specialist is to assist teachers develop 
a way of working with children in art. ‘Recently activity 
sheets have been introduced. These show pictures of children 
at work, examples of their art and craft works, form the 


nucleus for a teaching scheme, and are suitable for display 


An accompanying set of notes describes the materials, 


processes, and children’s reactions.’ 
The education department has a permanent in-service 
training residential hostel, with accommodations for about 


thirty people The hostel is used almost full time by chang- 
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art 


ing groups of teachers, inspectors, headmasters, and so on 
who go there for in-service workshops and conferences. In 
the field of crafts, there has been a wonderful growth, with a 
tendency to concentrate on media which may be used more 
fully in creative ways by the beginner, such as clay, wood, 
stone, wire, metal, and cane. It is interesting to note that 
prizes which totalled up to $150.00 to one pupil in an art 
exhibit conducted by a newspaper have been eliminated at 
the request of the teachers. Classroom teachers have a mini 
mum of 105 clock hours of basic training in art during their 
two-year teacher training program Graduates of this pro- 
gram may be selected for an additional year of concentrated 
work in order to qualify as art specialists. ‘These people 
are selected on the basis of (1 ) personality, that iS, OS people 
(2) evidence of teaching ability and relationships with 
children; and (3) on art ability | believe this order, as 


indicated, to be most significant.” 


AUSTRALIA Frances Derham of Austre'ia reported 
on the training of artists and art teachers in his country 
Each of the six states has a national gallery but only one, 


Melbourne, has an affiliated art school. Many technical 


Children working at the annual arts festival, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Various countries represented brought examples of child art. 


schools train for two- and three-dimensional in fine 


Most 


Private studios in each 


work 
arts as well as various commercial and cralts areas 
art teachers are trained in these 
state provide training for artists Australia was for many 
yeors dominated by the ideas and practices of the South 
Kensington School of Art, London; and by the writings of the 
late Pedro de Lemos, United States, of thirty-five years ago 
However, ‘Creative and Mental Growth" by Viktor Lowen 
feld is now compulsory study in Victorian teacher training 
D. Gaitskell’s books, 
especially “Ar During Adolescence.’ Plans are now under 


way for an Australian Society for Education through Ar 


colleges, and teachers also use C 


We leave the Third General Assembly of Insea with broader 
visions, renewed dedication, and a feeling of confidence in 
the leadership of our art educators to point the way for 


better inte mational understanding through the arts 


This report was edited from material obtained at the Manila 
Assembly by Pauli Tolman. We wish to thank her, John 
Scott, C. D. Gaitskell, and Edwin Ziegfeld for various cour- 
tesies. Art educators interested in joining Insea will be able to 


secure information from affiliated national organizations 


Annual dues are $3.00. Canadian art teachers may join by 
sending their dues and application letter to the Secretary- 
General, CSEA, 559 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. The 
United States applications and dues should be sent to Mrs. 
Blanche W. Jefferson, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


13, Pennsylvania, who is in charge of membership promotion. 


Children everywhere tend to think, feel, paint alike. 
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Put fire in the work 


Clark Heiple 


With the use of a gas torch in the classroom there are many 
doors opened to your students. Not only in the field of 
melted glass, flowing metals, but those of the more usual 
creative efforts such as jewelry making and enameling. By 
bending one-sixteenth inch oxweld iron wire and using the 
Oxweld Flux that works wonders in the hands of the beginner 
this sculpture was created. Bronze wire was melted to hold 
this framework together. After this was accomplished the 
sculpture was covered in places with tin can pieces. The 
figure then was dribbled with bronze rod and burned in other 
places. It was dipped in water while red hot, thus making 
some sections a very bright color. The entire figure took on 
a life of its own, standing proudly, yet showing the terrible 
possibilities of the future. Kim worked extra hours and has 
taken great pride in this piece of sculpture. His ‘Last 
Citizen” stands twelve inches high 


Clark Heiple is art teacher at Montclair High School in 
California. Sculpture at right is by one of his students. 


Principal H. D. Leberman of East Junior High was trying 
to concentrate on a speech he was to deliver to the PTA 
meeting that night. Every time he came to a dramatic 

pause the expected silence was cut by a steady whir. Since 
this had been going on for fifteen minutes, Mr. Leberman left 
his office and followed the sound, it led him to the art studio 
directly over his office. Throwing open the door, the princi- 
pal found himself in the midst of art teacher Louise Snyder's 
ceramics class. En masse the pupils chorused, ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Leberman.” The whir, he discovered, was 
made by the spinning potter's wheel. He watched indul 

gently for a few minutes, then found himself in the midst of 
things when a young girl handed him a balloon with the 
request to blow it up—'‘‘big."’ Principal Leberman used the 
balloon as a nucleus around which he formed his first ceramic 
bowl. And 'tis told around the halls at East Junior High 
that if you want to see the principal after school hours these 
days—‘You will probably find Mr. Leberman in the art 


studio, sleeves rolled up and working in wet, cool, gooey 


1o 
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Above, Principal Leberman shown working at potter’s wheel. 


George C. Deimel 


clay; making a birthday present for his wife.” 


Principe iS potter George C. Deimel is coordinator of art in public schools 


of Erie, Pennsylvania. Story appeared in the Erie Times. 
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George C. Lindemer 


Steel wool sculpture can be a highly successful medium for 
junior high school art work. Its simplicity in materials, 
tools and methods makes it a realistic addition to the curric- 
ulum at this level. Armature wire, steel wool, pliers with 
cutters, oil base paint, a brush, and a piece of wood for the 
base are the only materials needed. This sculpture work was 
a logical step which grew out of work drawing the human 
figure. Several experiments with diferent armature posi- 
tions enabled the students to select the action lines which 


Masses 


of steel wool were packed into the large areas where a sense 


best expressed the pose they were trying to create 


of volume was needed before a narrow strip of the steel wool 
was wound around the entire ormature. As steel wool is a 
flexible medium, it is possible to alter the position of the 
completed figure to fit last minute decisions. After mounting 
the sculpture on an appropriate base, oil base paint can be 


added as a finishing touch. 


Author teaches junior high school art, Summit, New Jersey. 


Grant L. Haertel 


Above, figures of aluminum foil wrap hove unusual texture. 


Above, student is shown working out ideas with steel wool. 
Students at Summit Junior High School found this sculpture 


work a natural outgrowth of previous figure drawing work. 


The eighth grade classes were completing some work in figure 
drawing, and we were looking for a new and different way to 
culminate our work. We had worked on gesture studies, con- 
tour studies and some long poses when one of the boys threw 
This bit of 
nonsense gave us the inspiration we needed to culminate our 
work with the figure 


a wad of foil gum wrapper at one of the girls 


Since aluminum foil can be pressed 
together, why not use it to model gesture studies in three- 
dimension? The idea worked well 


to bases cut from some scrap half-inch lumber 


Stove wire was stapled 
The wire 
formed an armature similar to those one might make for use 
with clay or other materials. We built our figures over this 
armature, using aluminum foil wrap which had been bor- 
rowed from our kitchens We tried several different ways of 
applying the foil to the wire, ranging from wadding it to 
wrapping strips of foil around the wire. The best solution 
seemed to be a combination of wadding and wrapping. We 
There is 


almost no limit to the poses one can create, nor is there any 


also discovered several other interesting things 
limit to the action one can show. Ass a great deal of detail 
is not possible, we concerned ourselves with action and 
movement rather than details. We had a lot of fun and 


learned much about creating action with the figure 


Grant L. Haertel teaches seventh and eighth grade art at 
the Lincoln Junior High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Dorothea Dubler 


Above, a third-grader’s response to a dream trip to Brazil. 
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Lois Eben 


Around and around they go and where they stop, nobody 


knows. Seeing the popularity of the hula-hoops, we de- 
cided to see how the second graders would react to painting 
them. Trucks and trains were loaded with hoops; it rained 
hula-hoops in one picture; trees were decorated with them 
one child made abstract designs using the hoop shape. Each 
child gained motor and kinesthetic satisfaction from the use 
of the large brushes and paint; each was learning to experi- 
ment with color and media; each was learning to think and 
express himself. In an activity such as this, the child can 
gain so much that it is difficult to evaluate and list that 
The finished products 
One could 
not look at these paintings without realizing that through the 
use of the art media, 


learning which actually took place 


were a marvelous and worthwhile experience 


they relived the fun of their play 
experiences with each child expressing his* own ideas 


Lois Eben, elementary school art teacher, Shrewsbury Boro 


School, New Jersey, has published in School Arts before. 


On a recent classroom journey to Brasilia, my third graders 
learned that architecture is art. Oscar Niemeyer's beautiful, 
birdlike city in its unworldly setting swept us of on an 
imaginary wing into the heart of Brazil. We roamed freely 
through our dream where we saw the brilliant parrots and 
screaming, chattering monkeys through the slippery vines 
that snake the heavier jungle growth. One little girl sighed, 
“Gee, | can just see us all there!’’ When my realist, bring- 
ing us sharply to earth, replied, ‘Fat chance, it's too far 
away and besides we ain't got that kind of money,” the 
teacher said, ‘That's true, we don't, but many people pay 
for long journeys by buying things cheaply in one country 
and selling them at higher prices in their own countries. What 
might we buy in the jungles of Brazil to bring back?" The 
children bombarded, ‘Parrots! Maybe they're cheap down 
there! Yeah, and when we run out of parrots, there'd be 
plenty of monkeys!’ My realist, drawn back with the possi- 
bilities of commerce, asked, ‘Miss Dubler, 


apes?” 


how much 
From the art of Oscar Niemeyer, to jungles of 
parrots and monkeys, to a demonstrated need for a language 


lesson, after our‘ the journey proved enough for me. 


return,” 
Dorothea Dubler, third grade classroom teacher, Seminole 
Elementary School, Miami, Florida, did undergraduate work 
at the University of Miami and is now pursuing graduate 
studies in art education at the Florida State University. 














The work of Marion Greenwood is filled with deep 
understanding of and compassion for people. This 
month our roving reporter, Lovise Rago, takes us 
to the New York City studio of Marion Greenwood. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MARION GREENWOOD 


“If | were a writer | might be called a humanist.’’ Despite 
the fact that Marion Greenwood claims inadequacy of 
language she, in her own words, has summed up herself as 
an artist—A Humanist. Her tremendous compassion for 
people all over the world has made her one of America’s 
best known women artists. She admits, however, that she 
is a hopeless romantic. 

There are numerous articles and countless clippings re- 
garding Miss Greenwood's adventurous career as an artist 
but | didn't want to be influenced by them. In addition to 
painting frescoes for the Mexican Government in the thirties, 
she was selected under the auspices of the Fine Arts Treasury 
and Federal Art projects to paint frescoes and oil murals 
in housing project auditoriums of Camden, New Jersey; Red 
Hook and Brooklyn, and the post office of Crossville, Ten- 
nessee. During World War Il she was the only woman 
assigned to the armed forces as an artist-correspondent, and 
painted a series of canvasses dealing with the rehabilitation 
of the wounded 

| wanted this interview to be fresh and alive, yet | didn't 
want Miss Greenwood to feel that | was cross-examining her, 
especially since she had told me she hated interviews. So | 
suggested we just talk and if she felt she did not want to 
answer a question she could feel free to disregard it. For 
several years Marion Greenwood has been working in se- 
clusion, and divides her time between her New York City 
studio and her country house-studio in Woodstock where she 
goes during the summer 

Marion Greenwood: | can't afford to play the ‘precious 
genius.” It has been necessary for me to sell my paintings 
so that | can live. Fortunately | have always managed to 
support myself from my work as an artist 

Louise Rago: it seems to me that you are in an enviable 
position. Not too many artists can make that claim. Can 
you tell of some unique problems that face a woman artist? 

Marion Greenwood: A woman has double problems in 


pursuing a career in the visual arts because it is a masculine 


Merion Greenwood working on student center mural, State 






















University of Tennessee where she was visiting professor. 





profession, | think, as compared to being an actress, a singer” 
When | 


was in my early twenties | had the wonderful opportunity to 


or a dancer, where being a female actually helps 


do a series of frescoes for the Mexican Government; | could 
have been going to parties and thinking about clothes— 
most women love clothes—instead | was working on a 
scaffold painting murals. | had no time to think about being 
glamorous because mural painting is strenuous work and physi- 
| have literally worked on miles of murals 


When in Mexico Miss Greenwood lived alone in primi 


tive little villages, mines and plantations, among the natives, 


cally exhausting 


gathering material depicting the life of the Tarascan Indians 
for the University of San Nicolas Hidalgo, Morelia. This 
was followed by a series of frescoes in the Mexico City civic 
While in Mexico she won the 
Since 


the technique of a true fresco painter demands sure, swilt 


center and market place 


admiration of such men as Orozco and Diego Rivera 


painting before the plaster dries, it often was necessary for 
her to work a sixteen-hour day high on a scaffold 

Miss Greenwood recalled that when she was doing the 
murals for the Fine Arts, Treasury and Federal Art Projects 
she carried her lunch in a ‘work pail’ and wore plain ordi- 
nary work clothes. It was necessary, too, that she learn to 
work right along with the men assigned to the project. Her 
last mural was done in 1954—55 at the State University of 
Tennessee at Knoxville, while Miss Greenwood was visiting 
professor in the Fine Arts Department. Because she has such 


a feeling for people, and for racial types, Miss Greenwood 


» 


Marion Greenwood’s work is shown widely. “Elegy,” above, 
was awarded a purchase prize at the Butler Art Institute. 


chose to paint the people of Tennessee and their folk lore 

Lovise Rago: Do your think that your being a mural 
painter has interfered with your career as an easel painter? 

Marion Greenwood: | would say that it did definitely 
slow down my development at the easel, especially because 
of the tremendous scale one must work in as a mural painter. 
In mural painting | was more concerned with mass and form 
while in easel painting | became more involved with detail 
| love the fluent line of Chinese caligraphy and it has in- 
fluenced me in my rapid ink sketches. | like working on 
rice paper, painting with a bamboo stick just as the Chinese 
painters do. | have struggled to learn to control mass and 
line Naturally working in oils presents different problems, 
as does lithography, which also fascinates me 

Lovise Rago: Having been a world traveler, would you 
be willing to tell us how some of your experiences have in- 
fluenced you as a painter concerned primarily with capturing 
a universal human sympathy? 

Marion Greenwood: | am passionately absorbed, and 
always have been, in painting the human being as a vehicle 
of expression in my art, whether it be in Hong Kong, North 
Africa, the West Indies or the States. After all, what could 
be more important to me as an artist than to be able to com- 
municate what | feel about life? My subject matter influ- 


ences me but my mood changes, depending and according 
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to what | am trying to express. Certainly | would express 
myself differently painting a tender baby or an agonized 
pieta. 

Louise Rago: Would you agree that traveling as you did 
has helped to satisfy a deep curiosity within you? 

Marion Greenwood: | don't necessarily mean that one 
must travel around the world to satisfy deep curiosity about 
the world, but I find through my experiences | have learned to 
travel within myself. In order to become mature one must 
search, there are many ways to search, and by searching one 
is able to understand himself better 

Louise Rago: |n this search for self-confrontation would 
you be willing to share with us some of your beliefs, how 
knowledge of self has helped you as an artist? 

Marion Greenwood: | am suspicious of anything that is 
immediately appreciated. It has taken courage for artists 
to stay with what they believe. | think there has been en 
tirely too much acceptance of experimentalism. The secret 
is to find oneself in his work and through his work 
in my own case, when | allow my emotional nature to super 
sede intellect in my work | am much more satisfied. 

Lovise Rago: Could you now tell us something of how 
you feel about certain art qualities? 


| know, 


Marion Greenwood: To me, in the greatest art, whether it 
be art of the east or art of the west, whether it be art of the 
past or art of the present, there are two inseparable qualities 
Content and Form. 

Louise Rago: What are some suggestions that you would 
give to students who are serious about an art career? 

Marion Greenwood: There is no set formula. However, | 
believe, every student should definitely learn how to draw 
| knew | wanted to be an artist ever since | was six years 
old. Asa matter of fact, | couldn't wait to finish high school 
and left to go to the Art Student's League. | have done 
thousands of drawings and | like to make several sketches 
before | start a painting. | very often compose one painting 
Students should 
have a thorough background in looking at the work of the 
great masters 


from several sketches of various subjects 


| know, as a student if | had been taught to 
look properly it would have helped me tremendously 

The combination of oriental philosophy, together with 
serious study of Buddhism and Christianity have helped 
Marion Greenwood to attain an intangible feeling attuned 
to the rhythm of life. Miss Greenwood was honored to be 
the first woman since Mary Cassatt to receive the Carnegie 
Institute National Award 
prizes and awards including the Lippincott and Butler Insti- 


She has won numerous other 


tute. Her work is in many private collections and museums 
including the Metropolitan, Pennsylvania Academy, Smith 
College, Yale University, Library of Congress, Pennell 
collection and the Wertheim and Hirshhorn Collections 
Marion Greenwood's paintings, drawings and lithographs 


may be seen at the Milch Gallery, New York City 


Louise Elliott Rago, author of series, teaches art in the 


Wheatley School, East Williston, Long Island, New York. 





WANTS 
ROMAN 


Why argue? Everybody wins with SPEEDBALL. Five styles and 36 points. . 


. 4 Steel 
Brushes. . 


. give you the widest choice of lettering combinations or finished drawings wate, 
a flair. For professional work specify SPEEDBALL. 
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’ 
BRUSHES FLICKERS ~ 


C. HOWARD HUNT Pen Co., Camden 1, NJ. 
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AMACO GLAZES 


in both 
Liquid and 
Powder Form 


The wide selection of gloss, matt and textured Amaco Dry formula Amaco Glazes remain a favorite of many 


Glazes, formerly available only in dry powdered for- 
mulas, are now prepared in time-saving liquid form 
Wet grinding insures extra fineness and super-smooth 
application. Ready-to-use Amaco Liquid Glazes are 
supplied in 4-o0z. and 16-oz. glass jars and in gallons 
too. Airtight foil inner seals on the glass jars keep 


these liquid glazes “factory fresh.” Try them! 


users. The strong, envelope-type, one pound paper 
bags with tin ties are so easy to store, and the glazes 
are mixed with water as needed. Liquid or dry, Amaco 
Glazes are best! Remember, too, Amaco clays and 
glazes are matched for perfect results. Send for the 
1961 catalog No. 46, “Amaco Pottery and Metal 
Enameling Supplies and Equipment,” with 


glaze 
color chart. 





AMERICAN ART CLAY 
Manufacturers of KILN 


COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 24, 
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4 LTS ARE BETTER 
© nese with 


~3/ DRAKENFELD 
CLAYS AND GLAZES 





Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use. 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 
colo 


rs, front loading and top loading kilns, 
wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45 Park Place © New York 7, N.Y. 
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Linoleum Cutters, Water Solu- 
ble and Oil Inks 


e Low cost, excellent quality 

e Hand ground steel cutters 

e High quality pigment ink 
with many extra uses 

Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 

school supply house for... 


“SPEEDBAL| 


Sponsors of National Scholastic Block Printing Awards 
C. Howard Hunt Co. Camden 1, N. J. 
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New Package A _ popular oil crayon 
medium, Prang Sketcho, is now ready in a 
completely new package. Designed to 
complement other items in the Prang Line, 
the new package features color scheme and 
format that shows all the colors in their 
natural brilliance. Each stick of Sketcho is 
individually wrapped for cleaner handling 
and color-marked for identification and 
selection. For a new “idea sheet,”’ illus- 
trating ways of using Prang Sketcho, write 
to the American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio. Your request will receive 
prompt attention 


Saw-Knife Shown here is a handy saw- 
knife, developed by Stanley Tools as a key- 
hole saw or knife for cutting wood, metal, 
plastic and similar materials. For further in- 
formation, please write Education Dept., 
Stanley Tools, 11 Eim Street, New Britain, 
Connecticut 


Weaving A four-page catalog sheet 
from .Craftools, Inc., 396 Broadway, New 
York 13, N. Y., gives information on Dryad 
weaving looms and accessories. The cata- 
log covers all types of looms: rug, foot- 
power, folding, cottage, table, plus warping 
apparatus, shuttles, accessories and books 
A copy is available free to schools, institu- 
tions and individuals requesting it on 
official stationery 


Summer Workshop This year marks the 
sixteenth season of summer workshops for 
teachers, craftsmen and hobbyists sponsored 
by the State of Connecticut at the Willi- 
mantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut. Eleven different courses are 
offered during the ten-day session, covering 
work in design, painting and crafts. You 
may attend on a credit or noncredit basis 
A faculty of distinguished educators and 
craftsmen will conduct the courses, and each 
has been chosen for his expert skill and 
knowledge of his subject. For a folder 
giving complete details of courses, faculty 
rates and other information, please write to 
Mr. Kenneth H. Lundy, State Dept. of 
Education, P.O. Box 2219, Hartford, Conn 


Made by Rich Art 


TY Hane fat... | 
FRESCO 


POWDERED TEMPERA 
it Is the Best! 


e 14 Shades 
e | lb. Container 
with Pouring Spout 
e mixes instantly 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHART 
, - UCH ART COLOR CO 
CE ae 31 W. 21st Street 


New York 10, N.Y Cet 














“FABULOUS STUFF!” 


The words of a user on his first ' 
rking acquai e with the 
Poller Moviage Materials. 


NEGOCOLL 


for the mold 


HOMINIT 


for the cast 





~ > ° 
Use the same NEGOCOLL again and again; to make a face, a 
hand, a foot, almost any object n replica. It's easy t'sFUN 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


VIRGINIA VAN VEEN 


119 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y 








From America’s Largest Direct Source 
@ CREATIVE CRAFT INSTRUC. 
TIONS including jeweiry, mosa- 
les, metal tooling, etching, mar- 
quetry, flower making, etc., etc. 
@ EMAMEL-ON-COPPER idea 
Book. 


| IMMERMAN & SONS 





DEPT. CH-74 © 1924 EUCLID 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, ort 
work, efc. on ANY surface in the classroom Better than 
tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts indefinitely Approved 
by ACEI. Order from your schoo! supply distributor or write 
for his name and information. 

BROOKS MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 156C Cincinnati 31, Ohie 











GOTHIC 
ALL-PURPOSE POWDER TEMPERA 


ANSWERS YOUR 


ARTS AND CRAFTS NEEDS 


AT REMARKABLY LOW COST 


No longer do you have to buy a special 
paint for each different project. With 
just one basic color material, Gothic 
All-Purpose Powder Tempera, you can 
do: Poster Painting, Finger Painting, 
Block Printing, Textile Painting, Oil 
Painting, Spatter Cast, Clay 
Decorating, Decorating, 
and Glass Decorating. You and your 
students will be delighted with the 
results, thanks to the richer tones of 


Gesso, 
Woodenware 


Gothic All-Purpose Powder Tempera. 
22 colors come in 16-ounce pour spout 
canisters, easily stacked and stored. 
List Price: 85c per canister. Made by 
Sargent, color specialists for schools 
and artists for 40 years. Try Gothic 
All-Purpose Powder Tempera in your 
classroom. To ONE part powder, add 
ONE part water, by weight, for most 
desirable consistency. Order from your 
school-supply distributor. 


American Artists 


Clear and precise 


Powder Tempera 


Color Works, Inc 


200 


mn how 


Mail this 


Fitu 


illustrated booklet 


Ave 








VERSATILE! 


Ceromichrome prepared ceramic c 


thos been espe- 
om use. They hove been 
compared to fine tempera in their smooth, brushable con- 
wstency, mix 


cially formulated for class 


ng qualities, and unmatched versotility 


This similarity provides an easy transfer of known art 


methods to the ceramic field. Al! Ceramichrome colors 


undergicre and glaze, may be one-fired and wi 


mix t 


inter- 
obtain intermediate hues. The many feotures 
built in’ to every Ceramichrome product 
cessful ceramic progroms 
ege doy! 


packed booklet 


neure suc- 
from Kindergarten to Col- 
send t your free copy of the information 


Teach Ceramics The Easy Woy 


(sami 


Dept. SA-1 School Division 
15215 South Broadway Gardena, Calif. 


TESTED FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


Institute. 


THE CRAYON, WATER COLOR AND CRAFT 
INSTITUTE, INC. 











ASSURED QUALITY 


The ‘Certified Products” seal tells you 
that products which bear it have 
passed the established tests of The 
Detailed information ap- 
pears in an authoritative article from 
‘Art Education.”’ Write for a copy to 


420 Lexington Avenus, New York 17, New York 








While little is known about the life of the Greek 
sculptor, Scopas, the impact of his style on Greek 
and Roman sculpture is a matter of record. Howard 
Collins gives insight into this master of tragedy. 


Howard F. Collins 


There are those artists in history whose works are not merely 
personal exposures of their own attunement to life and their 
world, but instead seem to reflect the psychological disposi- 
tion of the society of their time. 
symbolic of an age 


Thus their art becomes 
They become inspired spokesmen 
for a group or culture and in their works we see dramatized 


the reaction of many men to the forces of history. The most 


notable, of course, are those artistic achievements which 
in history reflect a “Golden Age."’ It is only natural, for 
example, that the Age of Pericles should have produced a 
Phidias or that the grandeur of the Renaissance should seem to 
have “shone resplendently in her Raphael” (Vasari). It would 
almost seem that the “power and glory” of the Baroque could 
not have existed without Rubens, or that he could have existed 
without the Baroque. Certainly the ecstatic distortions of 
El Greco could not have reached such intensity had he not 
lived in Toledo, the seat of the Counter-reformation. 
However, exalting as it may be to examine the cultural 
pinnacles of man's achievement when a society reaches full 
flower, it is often more arresting to probe, not the peaks of 
Classical attainment but rather the reaction of the artist in 
times of stress, when Classical canons of harmony enter 
into dissolution because they no longer bear witness to the 
events of the day. Such might be the description of late 
Renaissance painting in which a restless, spiraling composi- 
tion creates a sense of disquiet, or dark shadows and uneven 
structure seem to herald the advent of the Reformation; or 


SCULPTURE SYMBOLS OF GREEK CULTURE 


COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, FLETCHER FUND, 192 


the art of eighteenth century France where the “Grand Unity’’ 
of the Baroque had disintegrated into frivolous fragments 
an intimate reflection of a society where social responsibilities 
were subordinated to personal pleasures in a culture perched 
on the fringe of disaster 

There are few places in the history of art in which the 
reaction of the artist to the erosion of the mores of his era is 
more apparent than in the work of the Athenian masters 
of the fourth century B.C. The Peloponnesian War which 
ended in 404 B.C., marked the decline of the superiority of 
Athens among the Greek states, and the idealism typified by 
Classicai harmonies was supplanted by 
skepticism 


insecurity and 
Normally when we consider the art of fourth 
century Greece, we think of Praxiteles whose figures, with 
their relaxed form and fluid harmonies are personal in nature 
with emphasis On surface contour and refinement. It suggests 
a withdrawal-from the conflict of the time. However, al- 
though the agreeable contours of the work of Praxiteles lack 
the austerity of earlier times, it does retain the Classical form 


and thus becomes one of the main influences on Hellenistic 


The work of Scopas had a great impact on-Roman sculpture, 
as is evident in the marble “Head of a Youth,” shown left. 





sculpture The arresting, delicate beauty of the style of 
Praxiteles is reflected in the Hellenistic Head of Aphrodite, 
shown above 

However, there was another master of the fourth century 
whose work is considered the equal of Praxiteles; in fact 
there are those who believe that if we had more of his work 
intact he would rank second only to Phidias. All we have 
left of the work of this startlingly original sculptor known as 
Scopas, are a few broken fragments which, together with 
some copies and some works done under the influence of his 
style, give us some idea of the profundity of his work. His 
art was not of the polished smoothness of Praxiteles and his 
followers but was textured, and characterized by tragedy 
It is an art which confronts reality and seems created to depict 
the inevitable human struggle 

Although not much is known of the life of Praxiteles, we 
know even less of Scopas. A contemporary of Praxiteles, he 


undoubtedly knew and worked with him 


Perhaps his sense 


of the tragic can be suggested by his background, a strong 
contrast to Praxiteles who belonged to a distinguished 
Athenian family 


Scopas, whose father was an almost un- 
heard-of sculptor on the island of Paros, arrived in Athens 
unknown and without funds. He was drawn to architectural 
sculpture and is presumed to be the last great sculptor to 


assume the challenge of decorating a temple pediment, 


wustum OF FINE Ae 


coueres 


“Head of Aphrodite,” left, shows influence of Praxiteles. 


specifically the Temple of Athene Aleo near Tegea It is 
interesting to note that Scopas chose themes for the pediment 
which had nothing to do with Athene but were undoubtedly 
used because of their intrinsic tragedy (The Battle between 
Telephus and Achilles and The Hunt of the Calydonian 
Boar). ' 

The most notable undertaking by this master of tragedy 
was the decoration of a tomb at Halicamassus in Asia 


Minor 


The structure was colossal in size 


lt was the tomb of Mausolus, the Satrap of Caria 
lt was constructed on a 
high, oblong base upon which stood thirty-six columns, sup 
porting a pyramid of twenty four steps which reach to a total 
height of one hundred forty feet 
us the word mausoleum to suggest any large pretentious tomb 
Although the widowed queen Arrtemisis died before its com 
pletion, Scopas and his collaborators finished the structure 
which became one of the seven wonders of the world 

The fore 
head 1S invariably protruding at the base creating deep 
shadows in the eyes; dark recesses which bring to mind the 


This great edific e has given 


A head by Scopas reveals the soul of tragedy 


form concealing shadows of the proto-mannerist painting of 
Andrea del Sarto. It can be said that Scopas made shadow 
a part of sculpture. It is the sunken, oblique eyes together 
with the partly open mouth which characterizes Scopasian 
sculpture The obscured gaze ofa head by Sc opas seems to 
be staring directly into the eyes of fate However, if is not 
tragedy in the sense of the frustrations and cynicism of 
modern ‘‘serious’’ drama but tragic in the Sophoclean manner 
which in the words of Nietzche is ‘a human affirmation of 
life against the inevitability of suffering lt evokes the 
affirmative and euphoric 

Thus we foresee a Hellenistic age born of a dualism and 
its sculptural antecedents of the fourth century. In Praxiteles 
a retention of Classic form is used to portray a personal 
beauty, and surface texture is polished to a flesh-like smooth- 
ness anticipating the Hellenistic realism born of materialism 
In the work of Scopas, art is raised to the level of philosophy 
Shown here is the Head of a Youth in the style of Scopas 
This pensive head, transfixed with a distant sadness and im 
bued with all its Aeschylean drama, seems to reaHirm the 
ennobling power of the Atttic tragedy lt is in the tradition of 


Oecdipus, Othello and Lear 


Howard F. Collins teaches art history in the art education 
department, Kutztown State College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
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———=. NEW BOOK 


ART ACTIVITIES 


FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


art activities for the very young 
from 3 to 6 years by F. LOUIS HOOVER 


Head, Department of Art, 
Ilinois State Normal University 


This is a book 
about art activi- 
ties for youngsters 
very young 
youngsters in kin- 
dergarten and 
preschool. It be- 
gins with sixteen helpful hints for those working with 
the very young and ends seventy-seven pages later 
with a May Day activity. In between are twenty-two 
chapters, each covering a different project in the fas- Fhe'beat place lo paint s2.-on Oe ow 
cinating realm of child art activities. 


There is a special chapter for parents and one for 
teachers. There are chapters offering projects in Draw- 
ing, Painting, Clay, Weaving, Building with Blocks, 
Puppets, Stitchery, Finger Painting, Cut Paper, Box 
Animals, Wood Construction, Stenciling, Monoprint- 
ing, Vegetable Printing, Found Objects, and Collage; 
and, activities for holidays important to youngsters 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, May Day 


Each chapter starts with a list of basic materials 
you'll want to have available and is followed by a 
short “get acquainted" introduction to the project. 
Each activity has many sharp, clear, pictures of 
children working, plus samples of finished pieces 
And the text, written with skill and understanding, 


encourages and guides you in each creative activity. HELPFUL FEATURES 


You see in this book the work of a gifted and dedi- © Features help for those working with the very young: parents, teachers, group leaders 
, , © Emphasis is on creative use of materials, simplicity and workability 
cated teacher, with many years of experience, in e@ Gives experience-tested techniques and hints covering many different activities 
® Many illustrations of children working with materials. 
@ Helps you in group planning activities. 
working with this age level. As you read its pages e@ Gives hints on understanding art work of the very young and how to evaluate it 
and share the activities with your young charges, 


very find your teaching more fun, more satisfying Qrder Copies Today—From Your Dealer or Direct 
ana easier, too 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH WORK DONE BY CHILDREN. | price 


SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 24 Chapters, 78 pages 4-85 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC. We'll gladly send on 10-days approval to your school address. 
116 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


Please send copies of ART ACTIVITIES FOR THE VERY ae en ‘ 
YOUNG at $4.85 each re ; 


4 solid ball of clay is shaped 


info a new form 


teaching young children, and the ability to pass on to 
others the excitement and satisfaction he enjoys in 


Check for $ enclosed Ap 


< : 
Send bill payable in 30 days a - In Canada a 
' 7 ’ slightly higher 
Name__ cai 4 : prices 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADORESS 


- Order from 
Street___ : aaa . 


MOYER 


vicO LTD 
City — State Carefully lifting one end of the paper, ¢ 


. ‘pee eaving MONCTON MONTREAL 
My School youngster sees his first monoprint and ¢ ’ comm .4 ‘ 
Address is__ 


come to life 
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POSTER-TEMPERA COLORS 


Made with the same care 


UNEXCELLED 


and thorough grinding as 


Permanent Pigments Artists’ Colors 


MOOTH 
BRUSHING 
COMPLETELY 
OPAQUE 
INTERMIXABLE 
23 COLORS 


5 ot 
NON-TOXIC 


POSTER-TEMPERA 


2714 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OH 
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mes New Book 


JOSEPH OR TE 


ART from 
SCRAP 


A book of materials, methods and ideas 


for using a wide variety of discarded, 
expensive, and readily available items 
exciting and creative art activities. 


y Carl Reed, fF 
4 Joseph Orne, A 


ation. ¢ 


Order Copies Today — From Your Dealer Or Direct 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH WORK DONE BY CHILDREN. | PRICE 
SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 11 Chapters, 100 pages | 3°95 


We'll glodly send on 10 deys approve! 


Same MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! fame 


Davis Publications, Inc. 
116 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


copies of ART from SCRAP ot $3.95 each 


-} Payment is enclosed 


Plecse send 
—) Please send b 
Nome 

PLEASE PRivt 
Address 


City 


School Address 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ART EDUCATION 


19th Annual Conference On Saturday afternoon, March 
26, and into Sunday, March 27, a stredm of art educators 
left Columbus, Ohio, by plane, train and car, returning to 
their homes all over the country. If they had the experience 
of this writer, and their satisfied expressions indicated that 
they did, they enjoyed three days of stimulating and chal 
lenging lectures and discussions on art education in a variety 
of its aspects and levels of teaching The NCAE conference 
at Ohio State University supported the tradition of the 
Committee's search for excellence in philosophy and meth- 
ods of teaching. Not only were\the major addresses chal 
lenging, but the statements made by panel members and the 
discussions that followed were of a high order 

Arthur R. Young, Chairman of the NCAE, gave the first 
Charles Francis Cook Memorial Lecture, Art and the Chal 
lenge for Teaching, in which he emphasized that art educa 
tion can be vital only if it is in tune with the most essential 
art and most forward-looking educational practices of its 
time. A. Wellesley Foshay, in concluding his address, said 
“Creative teaching of art derives from a wholesome and 
thoroughgoing respect for art itself."" Morris Weitz began 
his lecture on The Nature of Art by questioning whether 
the teaching of art rests on a true theory of it; went on to 
show that it does not rest on such o theory, but, rather, that 
the theories of art comprise different sets of directions for the 
richest possible participation in the arts. These lectures will 
be published in full by the NCAE 

Ohio State University faculty participants, in addition 
to Dr Weitz, included Hoyt L Sherman who gave. a dem- 
onstration of his now-famous Flash Laboratory, and Ross L 
Mooney who spellbound his audience with trompe |’oeil 
experiments in the Ames Visual Demonstration Center. The 
Council hopes to include the statements and digests of the 
sessions as comprehensively as possible in a publication 
similar to the very successful one produced for the last con 
ference 

Three hundred and twenty-seven in all attended the con 
ference, including two hundred sixteen NCAE members and 
one hundred eleven Ohio teachers who were special guests 
The success of the conference served to emphasize the wisdom 
of holding conferences in various parts of the country both 
to widen its influence and enrich the experience of its mem 
bers by the excellent presentations of our hosts. Next years 
conference, our 20th, will be held in Chicago under the 
sponsorship of the Chicago Public Schools. Our host's 
location will be the new Chicago Teachers College, North 
Side. Tentative dates are April 25-28, 1962 

Victor D’ Amico, Executive Director 

This column will be shored alternately between the Nationa! Committee 


on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Educetion, for more intimate reports of various activities. 
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A Valuable Assistant... 


Keep a copy of Hammett’s #590 
illustrated Catalog handy as an aid 
in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists, 
describes and prices all the supplies 
and tools needed to make attractive 
and useful articles in metal, wood 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes 
bookbinding, block printing, bas 
ketry, toymaking, looms, weaving 
and Books of Instruction. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 





YOU CAN GET ALL YOUR 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 
IN ONE PLACE 
CRAFT METALS — Sterling ond Fine Silver, Karat 
Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Aluminum 
TOOLS —- For jewelry making, metalsmithing 


JEWELRY FINDINGS — Sterling, gold filled, cop- 
per, brass, nickel, karat gold 


ENAMELING — Over 150 colors of domestic and 
imported enamels, hundreds of copper shapes, 
kilns, etc 


STONES —Tumble polished baroque stones and 
sterling mountings. 


Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 
Prompt service our specialty. 


c.R. HILL COMPANY 


15 West Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 





TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier —results 
more exciting. You're sure to find a wide variety 
of items to fit your every need. Write today for 
Teachers’ Buying Guide—free to teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-61 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va 





CERAMICS and COPPER ENAMEL 


Complete School Supply — Kilns, clays, wheels, 
glazes and tools, also Mosaics. 

“Activities in Ceramics” by Seeley. $1.60 PP. 
Designed for school use: completely illustrated. 
Send for free catalogs. 

SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
9 River Street, Oneonta, New York 





A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


200 big pages. Dozens of crafts and art supplies. 
Reasonable. Prompt. Since 1910. Teachers 
Request Catalog No. 62 on School Letterhead 


SAX-CRAFTS, INC., Dept. SA 


1101 N. Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Binder for Your Issues of SCHOOL ARTS 


Special binder to hold your SCHOOL ARTS issues and keep 
them instantly available for reference. Special snap-in wires 


make it easy to put in or take out one or more issues quickly 
Black, stiff cover holds ten issues. 


Send only $4.00—binder shipped postpaid. 
SCHOOL ARTS — 116 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass 
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Jury Show The fourth National Jury 
Show, sponsored by Chautauqua Art As- 
sociation, will be open to all artists resident 
in the United States. The dates are July 19 
to August 9 and the categories are oils, 
watercolors, caseins and pastels. For more 
details, please write The Chautauqua Art 
Association, Chautauqua, New York 


Buying Help A pamphlet offered by The 
Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute 
helps those who purchase or requisition 
school art materials to select them with con- 
fidence The publication offers simple, 
practical tests to determine color, working 
characteristics and durability of crayons, 
water colors, liquid and powdered tempera, 
finger paints and clay. It provides a guide 
for teachers and school officials who may 
not be artists or technicians in the art field, 
but who have the responsibility of selecting 
the color materials used for art education in 
their schools The pamphlet entitled 

Make the Most of Your Color Materials 
Budget” is available at no cost to you from 
The Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Famous Paintings Those visiting San 
Francisco this summer will be interested to 
know that the famous Ailsa Mellon Bruce 
collection of 19th Century French im- 
pressionist and post-impressionist paintings 
will be shown at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in Lincoln Park. The 
exhibition will be open June 18 through 
July 31, marking the first and only time 
the collection will be shown to the public 


Ceramic Supplies A catalog of glazes, 
underglazes and glazing supplies, with 
emphasis on use in schools, is offered you 
by Ceramichrome, Inc., 15215 South 
Broadway, Gardena, California The 
catalog describes various types of glazes, 
gives examples of their uses, color ranges 
and prices. You'll find a complete range 
of gloss, matt, semi-matt and opaque 
glazes in a wide range of colors and firing 
temperatures, plus many specialty glazes 
which give you interesting effects, including 
textured surfaces. For your free copy of this 
handy reference and buying quide, please 
write the Company at the above address 


Summer Workshop Summer session at 
the Art Academy of Cincinnati offers a 
schedule of stimulating classes which can be 
arranged to meet your particular needs 
whether you are an advanced student or a 
beginner~ -You can attend full time or part 
time. A new summer workshop program in 
printmaking three-dimensional design, 
painting, drawing and sculpture offers two 
week sessions in an informal atmosphere 
For a folder giving complete information, 
please write Summer Workshop, The Art 
Academy of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 





From Ruth Reeves, India Friends 
of Ruth Reeves will be glad to know 
that she is recovering from a serious 
siege of Asiatic influenza, as we were 
glad to learn from one of her usual 
stimulating notes. One of America’s 
leading women artists, she has been 
a dynamic force for creative art 
educatior a constant supporter of 
School Arts, and one of our favorite 
people. If you would like to send her 
a note, her address is Maiden's Hotel, 
Delhi, India. She has been in India 


for five years, and we miss her 


On Art Without Museums Mar- 
garet Marionneaux, seventh grade 
teacher at Crescent School, Plaque- 
mine, Louisiana, writes: “In my 
opinion, Dr. Selz's article, ‘Is lt Art?’, 
was most informative and revealing 
|, too, believe that children should be 
able to see good art. But in a small 
community away from museums one 
must rely on reproductions, films, etc 
Can you furnish me with the names of 
places from which | may obtain good 
reproductions?” 


The last question has been answered 
recently by Alice Baumgarner on her 
Questions You Ask page, as well as 
by the editor in replying to a similar 
letter. In short, good sources are 
leading museums, and firms adver- 
tising in this and other magazines. 
We would like to comment on the 
problems of the small community 
where museums are not available for 
first-hand study. 

Often the school is the logical art 
center for the small community, and 
exhibitions such as those available 
from the Smithsonian Institute can 
be rented where funds permit. Pupils 
as well as townspeople could gain 
from such a program. In my early 
teaching days it was possible to take 
pupils on school buses to a city forty 
miles away to see the major exhibits. 
The children contributed 25 cents each 
for cost of transportation and took 
their lunches. New York state is now 
undertaking a program of bringing art 
tocommunities away fromart museums. 





Class bulletin boards 


The bulletin board, sometimes called a tack board, has 
enormous potential as a teaching aid. It can be developed 
in such ways as to promote art values. Ass used by classroom 
teachers, however, what do bulletin boards have to do with 
art education? Pertinent to this question is a small informal 
study by the writer lt involves responses of twenty teachers 
with regard toa bulletin board in each of their rooms durina a 


certain one-week period 

These representing six diferent 
schools in a community and grades kindergarten through six, 
it should be noted, do not have the help of an art teacher or 
supervisor. None of them can be considered beginning 
teachers and all are reasonably dedicated to their pro- 


fession. Of particular interest in this study is that (1) only 


particular teachers, 


eight out of the twenty refer in their responses to arrangement 
(organization) and (2) the criteria used by some of the eight 
in this connection are not always esthetic ones. Among the 
non-art crifena mentioned in arrangement of bulletin boards 
are: ‘perspective’ (big things at the bottom, medium sized 
things next, and the smallest near the top), ‘the sky coming 


half way down,” and ‘‘appropriateness’’ according to rules 


“We Taste New Foods” by first-graders, University School, 


Florida State University. Classroom teacher, Nina Gantt. 


Julia Schwartz 


Bulletin boards are often used in ways that do not 
promote art values. Here are results of an informal 
study conducted by Julia Schwartz to determine the 


degree of concern about art in classroom displays. 


of a reading game of which the bulletin board was a part 

Seventeen of the twenty teachers in this study indicate 
the inclusion of actual art work of children (pictures, cut- 
outs, and lettering) as important parts of their bulletin boards 
Even though no one of them indicates exhibiting the work as 
child art this still appears to be a more positive finding of the 
study Also gratifying is the way these bulletin board 
themes reflect child interests and ideas and not always only a 
strictly representational view of concepts being explored in 
other areas of school work 

Though art materials (colored paper, paint, brushes) were 
used in relation to the development of the bulletin boards 
under study here, the visual esthetic aspect of the experience 
was not emphasized as far as the children were concerned 
At best, it seemed to be only a secondary factor and thus 
the potential of bulletin boards to promote the values of 
art education went unrealized The reader is invited, to 
note the illustration found on this page as it represents a 
situation wherein art values are held to be as important 


in bulletin boards as are subject matter content values 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 





Art Activities for the Very Young, Hoover 

Art From Scrap, Reed and Orze 

Art Workshop Leaders Planning Guide, Conant 
Bulletin Boards & Display, Randal! and Haines 


Collage and Construction in Elementary and Junior 


High Schools, Lord 
Creative Expression with Crayons, Boylston 
Exploring Papier Mache, Botts 
Guatemala Art Crafts deLemos, Cloth Binding 
Paper Binding 
Lettering: A Guide for Teachers, Cataldo 


Mask Making, Creative Methods and Techniques 
Baranski 


Murals for Schools, Randall 
Paper Shapes and Sculpture for schoo! use, Johnston 


Paper Sculpture, Johnston 


Order from the following sources, 
or Davis Publications, Inc. 
Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


ALABAMA: 

Standard School Service, 3827 First Ave. N., Birmingham 6 
CALIFORNIA: 

Sather Gate Book Shop, 2335 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 4 
A. C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 
COLORADO: 

American School Supply Co., 2301 Blake St., Denver 2 
ILLINOIS: 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 No. Narragansett, Chicago 39 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 


LOUISIANA: 

Jenkins Book Co., 600 Magarine Street, New Orleans 12 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

Campbell and Hall, Inc., 989 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17 
). L. Hammett Co., Kendall Square, Cambridge 42 

H. R. Huntting Co., Burnett Rd. and First Ave., Chicopee Falls 
MINNESOTA: 

St. Pau! Book and Stationery Co., 55 East Sixth St, St. Paul 1 
MISSOURI: 

Hoover Bros., Inc., 1020 Oak Street, Kansas City 6 

NEW JERSEY: 

Baker and Taylor Co., 1405 N. Broad St.. Hillside 

J. L. Hammett Co., 2393 Vaux Hall Road, Union 

NEW YORK: 

Acme Code Company, 507 West 33rd Street, New York | 
American News Co., 131 Varick Street. New York 13 
American Seating Co., 935 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 
Bardeens, Inc , 543 E. Genesee Street, Syracuse 1 

Graphic Schoo! Supplies, Cortland, N_Y 

J. L. Hammett Co., 165 Water Street, Lyons 

Peckham Little Co., 243 West 17th Street, New York 
NORTH DAKOTA: 

Northern School Supply Co., P.O. Box 1571, Farg 
OKLAHOMA: 2 

Dowling, Inc.; 2nd and Broadway, OkBhome City 

Oklahoma Seating Co., 19 W. Main Street, Oklahoma City 2 
OREGON: 

J. K. Gill Coz, 408 S.W. Fifth Avenue, Portland 4 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

Garrett-Buchanan Co., 12 South 6th Street, Philadelphia 6 
Kurtz Brothers, Clearfield 

TENNESSEE: 

Tennessee Book Company, 126 Third Ave. No., Nashville 3 
TEXAS: 

Hoover Bros., Inc., 1305 North 14th Street, Temple 

The Methodist Publishing House, 1910 Main Street, Dallas 1 
Practical Drawing Co., 2205 So. Lamar Street, Dallas 2 
WASHINGTON: 

John W. Grahom & Co., 707-711 Sprague Avenue, Spokane 6 
CANADA (prices slighily higher): 


Moyer Vico Lid, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
tee , and Ed * 
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Announcement fF. Weber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, established in 1853, 
announces that a controlling interest in the 
company has been acquired as an invest 
ment by B.S.F. Company The active 
operation of F. Weber Co. will be con- 
ducted by Frederick W. Weber, J. Walter 
Tschudin, Ferguson H. P. Simkin and the 
other members of its organization who have 
been associated with the company for many 
years. F. Weber Co. will continue its long 
established business of manufacturing and 
supplying the highest quality art materials to 
its dealers and distributors. Ernest G 
Weber and Frederick W. Weber, who retain 
a financial interest in the company, will 
remain as directors 


Craft Workshops A folder from De- 
signer-Craftsmen of California gives details 
of the advanced workshops planned from 
July 31 to August 18. The workshops and 
seminars will stress fundamental approaches 
to creative craftsmanship, understanding of 
materials, principles of design, knowledge 
of production methods, consideration of 
human integrity and artistic expression 
Work in these specific crafts will be offered 
ceramics, metal arts, and weaving. In 
addition, panels, seminars, slides and lec- 
tures on wood, batik, silk screen, stained 
glass and mosaics will be presented. A 
faculty of distinguished craftsmen will con- 
duct classes, lectures and panel discussions 
For your copy of the folder, giving complete 
information on the programs, please write 
DCC Advanced Workshops, 1507 Grant 


Avenue, San Francisco 11, California 


Craft Courses Through the facilities of 
East Tennessee State College, the Penland 
School of Handicrafts will offer this summer, 
college credit courses in ceramics, metal- 
crafts and weaving. This new program will 
be divided into two terms: June 12 to July 
14 and from July 17 to August 18. Both 
beginning and advance students will be ac- 
commodated. The Penland School is located 
in the Blue Ridge mountains of Western 
North Carolina, fifty miles from Johnson 
City, Tennessee and near both the Tennessee 
and Virginia borders. For a folder giving 
rates, faculty and other details, please write 
Miss Lucy C. Morgan, Penland School of 
Handicrafts, Penland, North Carolina 


Transfer Paper Called Saral, this 
specialized transfer paper comes in red 
blue, yellow, black and white. It is waxless 
and greaseless, may be erased easily and is 
reusable. For transferring designs, in stand- 
ard colors or black and white, you'll find 
Saral saves time and the transfer is made 
without smudges. For a sample package of 
five sheets, size 8!» by 11 inches (3 colors, 
plus black and white), send $1.00 to S. B 
Albertis, 5 Tudor City Pl., New York 17,N.Y 
and ask for the Saral Introductory Package 
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Visual Perception (20 min. color) is 
a film every art student and teacher 
should see. It demonstrates that what 


one ‘‘sees"’ is related to one's assump- 
tions. Even when he knows what ex- 
ists his past experiences will not re- 
lease his previously reinforced beliefs 
One experiment involves a specially 
designed room which ‘‘corrects’’ per- 
spective by built-in distortion with 
one corer twice as far from the ob- 
server as the other and one corer 
twice as high as the other with two 
windows also distorted to appear 
correct. People and objects are 
placed in the room and moved about 

Even when this is known, past 
learned experiences will not release 
one’s ‘‘vision’’ to match fact. An- 
other experiment shows two balloons 
side-by-side. These are alternately 
made larger and smaller by inflating 
and deflating. Viewed from a for- 
ward position these spheres appear to 
be advancing and retreating from the 
observer yet they are only changing 
size. A light is then cast on each 
balloon alternately with increased 
and decreased intensity and the 
spheres again seem to advance and 
retreat due to the amount and vari- 
ance of light. The combined size 
and light diferential are applied to- 
gether and the apparent visual move- 
ment is amazing 

Still another experiment involves a 
trapezoidal window-like shape which 
appears to slowly oscillate from side 
to side but which is actually rotating 
A tube is placed through the ‘‘win- 
dow" and the tube appears to be 
bending through the ‘‘window.”’ 
Thirdly, a cube fastened to a corner 
of the ‘‘window' appears to rotate 
about its fastening and quite inde- 
pendent from the window which con- 


tinues to “oscillate.” Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Dr. H. Gene Steffen, reviewer, is the 
coordinator of audio-visual services 
for the State University of New York 
College of Education, Buffalo; has 
taught both art and industrial arts. 





Ralph G. Beelke 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Executive Secretary, National Art 
Education Association, N.E.A. Building, Washington, D.C. 


Art—Seven, Eight, Nine, Ten, Curriculum Bulletin 
1954-55, Series 5, published by the Board of Education, 
City of New York, 184 pages, price $1.50. Developed for 
use in the schools of New York City, this teacher's manual for 
grades 7, 8, 9 and 10 is now available to teachers outside of 
the New York system. The guide is organized around several 
broad topics for each grade. General areas for grade seven, 
for example, are Appreciation of Art; Painting; Basic Paint- 
ing Experiences: Illustration, Lettering and Poster Making 
Designing with Paper, and Interior Design Various activi- 
ties are suggested for each topic and each is presented in 
terms of materials needed, how the activity can be moti- 
vated and how the activity results can be evaluated. There 
is a wealth of information here for the high school teacher 
and this guide would be a valuable addition to any teacher's 
book shelf. The book is handsome in design and, with its 
spiral binding, will be easy to use. It can be ordered from the 
Board of Education, Publications Office, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 


Basic Design, Principles and Practices, by Kenneth 
Bates, published by The World Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 174 pages, price $4.95. Kenneth Bates is well 
known as one of the outstanding enamelists in the United 
States. His designs as well as his technical proficiency with 
His book on 
enameling techniques is a standard text and his book on de- 
sign is a welcome addition to the general library of design 


The book is well organized with the first two chapters con- 


the medium, have made him outstanding 


sidering “Design in Its Simplest Form—Spot, line, shape” 
and ‘Design Elements Combined—Grouping of spots, lines 
and shapes.'’ Succeeding chapters relate these basic design 
thoughts to textiles and weaving, sketching and painting, 
sculpture, ceramics and pottery, mosaics, enamels and jewel- 
ry. A concluding chapter sums up with a consideration of 
“Design Development.’ The book is well-written and easy 
to read. Over 140 illustrations are used to supplement the 
text and the book will be useful to both beginning and 


advanced students of design 


Experiments in Creative Art Teaching, by Victor 
D'Amico, published by the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, distributed by Doubleday, 64 pages, price $2.50 
This is a progress report of the work done in the department 
of education of the Museum of Modem Art for the period 
1937-1960 Part | 


provides an overview of the education program with a dis- 


The report is divided into seven parts 


cussion of guiding concepts. Part Il considers the classes 


conducted by the museum; while Part Ill highlights special 


projects such as ‘The Carnival" and the Center at the Brussels 
Fair. Parts IV and V describe services to New York City 
schools and the program of the National Committee on Art 
Parts VI and VII conclude the report with a 


consideration of the Department's TV program and a final 


Education 


look at the role of an art museum in education. The report 
will be of interest to art teachers generally as well as to those 


concerned with museum educ ation programs 


Art for Young America, by F. W. Nicholas, C. Heyne, 
M. B. Trilling, and M. M. Lee, published by Charles A 
Bennett Company, Peoria, Illinois, 3rd Revised Edition 1960, 
286 pages. Aljithough designed as a text for use with early 
teen-age students this book, now in a third revision, probably 
has had its greatest use over the years as an “aid” rather 
than cs a ‘pure’ text. The concept that “‘art is less a body 
of subject matter than a developmental activity’ is still 
operative and, translated into teaching practice, tends to 
encourage many activities and the use of many resources and 
teaching aids rather than a single text. Even those teachers 
who favor a subject matter approach to art teaching use 
The value of the 
present book as against most other aids, however, is that it 
is designed to be put into the hands of the students them- 


selves 


many resources and aids in teaching 


It is written to appeal to the teen-age student and 
the subject matter selected is aimed at their interests 

The book is organized ina subject matter sequence which 
can be followed from beginning to end and which makes 
sense. It is not necessary fo use if in this fashion however, and 
individual chapters can be considered as independent units 
In general, chapters can be grouped as discussing art in 


nature; color 


painting; sculpture and architecture and 


general art attitudes One could quorre!| with the contents, 
particularly in terms of items omitted, but selection of what 


In the hands 


of a good teacher the book could be an excellent tool 


to include in any book or course is individual 


Ceramics, by Glenn C. Nelson, published by Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, New York, 1960, 236 pages, price $5.95 


Twelve chapters on ceramics which range from a discussion of 


ceramics of the past make this one of the most complete books 
to be produced in recent yeors in this field The many illus 
trations. which include step-by-step photos of processes as 
well as examples of many finished products, together with 
the design of the book also make it one of the most exciting 


of recent yeors. A must for workers in clay—and others 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 116 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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CARNEGIE College of Fine Arts 
SUMMER STUDY 


Starts June 26 


Architecture * Calligraphy ¢ 


Ceramics * Design * Drama 


Metalcrafts * Music * Painting * Sculpture 


Graduate Subjects Degree Programs 


WRITE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Pre-College Session Elementary Art 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SCHENLEY PARK 


PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A.,B.S.inEd. and M.F.A. 
degrees granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Beosten, Mass. 


Designer-Craftsmen of California 


Present a symposium for teacher and artist stressing 
fundamental approaches to creative craftsmanship, 
materials, design ond production. 


De Patta Lindheim 
Wildenhain Guermonprez 
STAFF INCLUDES: thie Groe 
Watkin and 
Schwarcz others 


31 JULY to 18 AUGUST, 1961 
Richmond Art Center, California 
$110., plus materials 


DCC Advanced Workshop, 1507 Grant Ave. 


wee Francisco, Calif. for further information 





Send for the NEW 


CRAFTOOLS 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
CATALOG 


and PAPER SWATCH BOOK 


%& PRINTING PRESSES and SUPPLIES 
*% PRINTMAKING PAPERS and BOOKS 


%& SUPPLIES for BLOCK PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPHY e ETCHING 
JAPANESE WOOD BLOCK PRINTING 


It’s FREE—Send for it now! 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. SA, 396 Broadway, New York 13,N.Y. 








A NEW IDEA... THAT WORKS! 


“LITHO-SKETCH”’ 
.. print real lithographs from paper 
plates... No stone, no heavy press. 
Send $3. for pp. Sample Kit or write for details 


SAXCRAFTS, INC. 


1101 N, 3rd Street, Dept. SA, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





maim SCHOOL ARTS 


NAEA @ magarine for art educators to 
SUPPORTING 


help them in creative teaching 
MEMBER 


10 inves — tix dollar 





do you see 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 


regularly? 


If not, why not subscribe? You'll have your 
personal copy ready to help you every 
month of the school year. Ten issues, $6.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
OR—Add a subscription for School Arts 


to your next requisition for supplies. 


SCHOOL ARTS 
116 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send me the nex! 10 issues of Schoo! Arts 


C) Send Bill ) Enclosed is $6.00 


Nome 


PLEASE PRINT 
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JUNE 1961 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 
Boston Museum School 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Design Craftsmen of California 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Art Clay Co 
American Artists Color Works 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Inc 
Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Lewis Artists Supply Co 
Permanent Pigments 
Rich Art Color Co 
Talens & Son 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, FILMS AND PRINTS 


Davis Publications, Inc Cover 3, 40 and 41 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 
Ceramichrome Laboratories 
B. F. Drakenfeld Co 
Immerman & Sons 
Seeley's Ceramic Service 


Virginia Van Veen 


CRAFT MATERIALS 
Brooks Manufacturing Co 
Craftools 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
J. L. Hammett Co 
C. R. Hill 
Sax Bros 
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This sword is the symbol of the 
American Cancer Society. It is 
called the “Sword of Hope od 

Grab hold! Every dollar you give 
brings new hope to cancer research. 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a 
check to CANCER, c/o your post office, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


Materials and attitudes are discussed this month 
as Alice Baumgarner answers questions sent her by 
readers. Her views should prove valuable to many 


experienced teachers as well as to our beginners. 


Will you please send me information that will help me in 
teaching arts and crafts in the sixth grade? | need materials 
that the children can afford. Tennessee 


Let's first consider purposes and goals for art for boys and 
girls of age ten, eleven and twelve. Your belief and opinion, 
your selection of purposes might be verified or strengthened 
by study of your state guide for art in the elementary school 
You are responsible for helping your pupils develop stand- 
ards of taste, for guiding them in acquiring o sense of values 
through which judgments will be made. It would be wise to 
keep this in mind so that each experience will have quality 
We cannot delude ourselves or the public, into believing that 
a challenging program can be produced from nothing 

You and the children can collect and organize scrap 
materials that may be used for worthwhile art experiences 
ls there clay nearby that you would dig and prepare for 
use? Materials for weaving, including the construction of 
looms could be brought from home. Note the cover on the 


April issue of School Arts 


children could plan handsome things in stitchery from their 


Does this give you ideas? Your 


A recently produced film, Mosaics for 
, 6509 
This com- 
The im- 

Don't 


become so involved in technique that this becomes an end 


Own paintings 
Schools, may be purchased from Bailey Films, Inc 
DeLongpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, California 

pany has other films that would meet your need 


portant thing in all of this is to work for good design 


in itself! 

This suggests something about method of procedure: The 
children may explore and experiment—they need to be 
encouraged to do so—before they accept their own plan 
This becomes part of your teaching. Never let your program 
be mere activity. This age group can be very self-critical 
You will have to work diligently to have each pupil feel that 
he is making progress. Each will need to be sustained 
through numerous attempts. After you have set up some 
goals for the program and set some goals with the children 
so that purpose has been established, you could seek books 
Ask the librarian’s 


There are several good books on art education, many 


from your state and local libraries 
help 
on technique and process. You might find useful such a 


book as Arts and Crafts for Elementary Teachers by Wankel- 


man, Ric ards, and Wigg. Look up issues of this magazine 


Remember to plan, 
Chil- 


dren need the comfort of having several opportunities for 


for teachers’ suggestions for content 


select, expernment, evaluate, try again—and again 
working with the same kind of materials 


Should you allow a child to do something else in art class 
if he has no desire to do what the closs is doing? (New 
Hampshire) Should a child be forced to take part in art 
work if he does not want to? Alabama 


Who has decided what your pupils are to do in art class? 
Does the art teacher swish into your classroom and declare, 
“Now, today we're all going to draw an Easter bunny?" 
Whose purpose ‘is this? Who has helped to plan this? How 
would you respond to someone demanding that you produce 
a stereotype yeor after year? lf we really believe that art 
expression is individual —that we are responsible for guiding 
each pupil to attain to his own highest potential why should 
we ever try to lock step him? Isn't one of our biggest re 
sponsibilities to get the child to think for himself? Isn't it of 
first importance to have each pupil learn to consider and to 
make decisions? You know your pupils best so you could 


perceive the reasons for pupil lack of desire, refusal or re 


bellion 


understanding, or authoritarian manner, interfered with «a 


Let it never be said that teacher firmness, lack of 
child's chance to learn. How can you force a child to be 
expressive or with force make him be creative? 

lt is well for us to remember that as big as art is the 
child 's bigger in importance Let 5 consider human values 
first. Let's keep clearly in mind that we are not only teach 
building attitudes and helping children 


develop Arousing sullenness will negate your best intentions 


ing art, were 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire 

















































































































































































































































ing of the Spirits” 


EDITORIAL 





| believe it was Elbert Hubbard, the 


homespun philosopher, who said, 
Your friends don't 


need it, and your enemies won't be- 


“Never explain 


This is an age 

We see it at 
We hear it in 
We read it in 
It is almost as if we be- 
lieved that others could be convinced 
by what we have to say, provided we 
have chosen the right words and de- 
livered them in the best diction. If 


lieve you anyway.” 
of talk and discussion 
the United Nations 
professional meetings 


our journals 


we fail to win acceptance of our 

point of view, we are likely to ask 

ourselves how we could have said it 

in such a way that even the dumb 
people who didn't agree with us could have been persuaded 
Or perhaps it was the angle of the camera, the lighting, or 
the makeup that did not give support to our words. If we 
are confident that we presented our case adequately, we are 
likely to place the blame on those who failed to respond 
The kindest thing we can say about them is that they are ill- 
informed, improperly educated, or perhaps stupid. Beyond 
that there are various degrees of prejudice and bias we may 
invoke, leading in extreme cases to the conclusion that they 
lack basic integrity 


Few of us expect much convincing to take place as a result 
of the oratory in the United Nations. We suspect that the 
basic idea for these discussions is the theory that a fellow 
can't swing his fists while he is talking. | keep comparing 
The girl 
kept talking a blue-streak all evening, and when | took 
her home | asked her how come she talked so much. She re- 
plied that her mother told her she wouldn't get into trouble 
if she kept talking 


this with my first date in the back seat of a car 


Deans of women have probably been 
passing on this idea to the co-eds for generations since the 
obsolescence of hat pins, and all unbeknownst to us fellows 
With these possible exceptions; words are inadequate, and 
especially so when our purpose is to change cnother person's 
point of view. We hear a great deal about meetings of the 
minds, but these are rather fictional since each mind has 
its own orbit protected by a boney skull, and pretty well 
established before we come along. There may be com- 
promises, of course, and one side may actually give in, 
but we tend to judge each other by the actions we observe 
rather than by words we hear—another one of the homespun 
ideas. 
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What we are suggesting is less of an effort to find a meeting 
of the minds, and more of an effort to find a meeting of the 
spirits When we place things on a mental level we tend to 
get bogged down in details and specifics. The mind calls 
for reasons, logic, arguments, proof; all of which are to 
be translated into words. And when our thoughts fail to pene- 
trate the minds of others our own mind begins to assign 
reasons such as thick skulls and intellectual dishonesty. We 
have had an epidemic of articles recently in art education 
journals where the inference is made that those who do not 
agree with an idea belong to one of the aforementioned 
categories. Insinuations of this sort lead to rebuttals in 
kind, and do little good for the art education profession 
To make matters worse, some of these issues are so nebulous 
and highfalutin that they cannot be proven either way on 
the basis of information we now have. Perhaps it is time 
Let us stick 
to our arguments, advance our ideas, but try to keep people 


that we have a moratorium on such insinuations 
and personalities out of it. And let us not try to tear down 
someone who disagrees. In almost every case there is basic 
agreement on most every art objective and method, and some 
relatively minor issue is blown up away out of proportion 
We should save our ammunition for the real enemies of 


creative art education, and not waste it on ourselves 


We need more opportunities to see good art teaching in 
action, even if it means giving up some of the talk about it 
We need to work with all our energies for those things on 
which we are agreed as a profession. Perhaps some of the side 
issues will be resolved in time and become a part of our 
professional agreement. There are too many “‘ifs and buts’ 
on many of these issues, mainly because you can't separate 
a basic philosophy from its implication in practice and the 
individual circumstances under which it is carried out. We 
can have our thoughtfully-conceived goals and ideals but 
they are always based on certain assumptions that may 
not exist in a given situation For example, we can see the 
many advantages of a classroom teacher handling all the 
art, when she is thoroughly equipped in philosophy and 
training, but we shudder to think of the art programs carried 
on by the teacher who is not so equipped. We can see that 
in a given case the therapeutic values of art may be just what 
the doctor ordered, even though for the average pupil there 
may be values that far transcend these. So, let's strive for a 
meeting of the spirits, even though we cannot achieve a com- 
plete meeting of the minds 
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